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Memoirs of the Lord Keeper Sir 


Nicuotas Bacon: With a fine 


Portrait of that celebrated Lawyer and Statefman, 


IR Nicholas Bacon, lord-keeper 

J of the great feal in the reign of 

queen Elizabeth, and father of the 
illuftrious fir Francis Bacon, vifcount 
St. Alban’s, was defcended from a 
very ancient and honourable family ; 
whofe pedigree is traced from Grim- 
baldus, who came over with William 
the Conqueror, and, having lands 
given him, near Holt in Norfolk, 
founded the adjacent parifh church of 
Letheringfet. The fubjeé of thefe 
memoirs was the fecond fon of Robert 
Bacon, efq. of Drinkfton, in the county 
of Suffolk, and was born in the year 
1510, at Chiflehurft in Kent. Af- 
ter having received the firft rudiments 
of learning, either in the houfe of his 
father, or at fome little fchool in the 
neighbourhood, he was fent when very 
young to Corpus Chrifti college in 
Cambridge, where having improved 
himfelf in all branches of ufeful know- 


ledge, for which he made a very. 


grateful return*, he travelled into 
France, and made fome flay at Paris, 
in order to give the laft polifh to his 
education. On his return: ‘+ fettled 
in Gray’s Inn, and applied himfelf 
with fuch affiduity to the ftudy of the 
law, that he quickly diftinguifhed him-- 
felf in that learned profeffion ; fo that, 
on the diffolution of the monaftery of 
St. Edmund’s Bury, in Suffolk, he 
had a grant from king Henry VIII, 
in the thirty-fixth year of his reign, of 
the manors of Redgrave, Boteidale, 


* In regard to the Univerfity in general, 


and Gillingham, with the park of 
Redgrave, and fix acres of land in 
Wortham, ‘as alfo the tythes of Red- 
gore to hold in capite by knight’s 
ervice ¢ which fhews that he ftood 
high at that time in the favour of his 
prince, who was one that never gave 
or preferred but where great abilities 
invited. In the thirty-eighth year 
of the fame king, he was promoted 
to the office of attorney in the court 
of wards, which was a place both of 
honour and profit. In this office he 
was continued by king Edward VI, 
his patent being renewed in the firft 
year of that prince; and, in 1552, 
which was the laft year of his reign, 
«Mr. Bacon was elected treafurer of 
Gray’s Inn. His great moderation 
and confummate prudence, preferved 
him through the dangerous reign of 
queen Mary. In the very dawn of 
that of Elizabeth he was knighted, 
and the great feal of England being 
taken from Nicholas Heath, arch- 
bifhop of York, was delivered to fir 
Nicholas Bacon, on the 22d of De- 
cember 1558, with the title of lord- 
keeper. He was alfo of the privy- 
council to her majefty, who paid 
great attention to his advice. The 
parliament met on the 23d of Ja- 
nuary 1559, but was prorogued, on 
account of the queen’s indifpofition, to 
the twenty-fifth, when the lord-keeper 
opened the feflion with a very elo- 
quent and folid fpeech. Some of the 


he fhewed his kindnefs, by making a pre- 


fent to the public library of 103 Greek and Latin books, when fuch petents were 
much wanted, and not a little encouraged by his example. ‘To the college he was a 
great benefaétor, by beftowing two hundred pounds toward erecting a new chapel, 
and by engaging other friends to contribute to the fame purpofe. He fettled, likewife, 
upon the college, an annuity of 201. for the maintenance of fix {cholars, who are to be 
chofen out ef the grammar f{chool at Redgrave, near Botefdale, in Suffolk. This 
fchool was founded by himéelf, and he allotted 301. per ann. for the fupport of it; he 
founded, alfo, Curfitor’s or Bacon’s Inn, in Chancery-lane: thus did he fhew him- 
felf a true Jover and encourager of learning, which never ennobled any family more 
confpicuoufly than his own. For the furtherance of religion, he appointed two annual 
fermons in St. Paul's cathedral, allotting four marks per annum, for the payment of 
the preachers, and the cleaning of his tomb. 
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queen’s counfellors thought it neceflary 
that the attainder of her mother fhould 
be taken off ; but the lord-keeper was 
of another mind. He thought the 
crown purged aJl defects; and, in 
compliance with his advice, two bills 
were brought into parliament, and 
paffed into laws; one for recognizing 
the queen’s title, the other for re- 
ftoring her in blood as heir to her 
mother. The main bufinefs of this 
feflion was the fettiement of religion, 
in which no man had a greater fhare 
than the lord-keeper, though he atted 
with fuch prudence as never to incur 
the hatred of any party. On this ac- 
count he was made choice of, together 
with the archbifhop of York, to be 
moderator in a difpute between eight 
— divines, and eight popifh 

ifhops ; and the latter behaving very 
unfairly in the opinion of both the 
moderators, and defiring, to avoid a 
fair difputation, to go away, the lord- 
keeper put that queftion to each of 
them, and when all except one infifted 
on going, his lordfhip difmiffed them 
with this memorandum, *£ For that 
ye would not that we fhould hear you, 
perhaps you may fhortly hear of us ;’ 
and, accordingly, for this contempt, 
the bithops of Winchefter and Lin- 
eoln were committed to the Tower, 
and the reft were bound to appear 
before the council, and not to quit the 
cities of London and Weftminfter 
without leave. The whole bufinefs 
of the feflion, than which there was 
mone of greater importance throughout 
that reign, was chiefly managed by 
his lordfhip, who purfued therein his 
wife maxim, ‘ Let us ftay a little, 
that we may have done the fooner,’ 
and thereby brought ail to a good 
conclufion, ending the feffion as he 
began it, with a very excellent {peech. 
Thenceforward the lord-keeper ftood 
as high in the favour of the queen as 
any of her minifters, and he took care 
to fortify his friendthip, by maintain- 
ing a cordial! intereft with ether great 
men, particularly with thofe eminent 
perfons, who had married into the 
fame family with himielf, viz. Cecil, 

t 


Hobby, Rowlet, and Killigrew. By 
their affiftance he maintained his cre- 
dit at court, though he fometimes dif- 
fered in opinion from the mighty fa- 
vourite Leicefter, who yet once bade 
fair for his ruin. Great intrigues, it 
feems, were at that time carried on 
in relation to the fucceflion, Some 
great men, and particularly the earl 
of Leicefter, pretended to favour the 
title of the queen of Scots, while others 
were more inclined to the houfe of 
Suffolk. The queen fometimes af- 
feéted a neutrality, but, at others, fhe 
fhewed a tendernefs for the title of the 
Scottifh queen. In 1564, when thefe 
difputes were at the height, one Mr. 
John Hales, clerk of the hanaper, 
thought fit to write a treatife, or ra- 
ther to publifh it, for it feems to have 
been written before, in favour of the 
Suffolk line, and direétly, and in 
plain terms, againft the title of the 
queen of Scots. This book was com- 
plained of by the bifhop of Rofs, who 
was ambaflador from the queen of 
Scots, and his caufe being warmly 
fupported by the earl of Leicefter, 
Hales was committed to prifon, and 
fo fevere an enquiry made after all 
who had exprefled any favour for this 
piece, that, at laft, the lord-keeper 
came to be fufpected, which drew 
upon him the queen’s difpleafure to 
fuch a degree, that he was forbidden 
the court, removed from his feat at 
council, and prohibited from meddling 
with any affairs but thofe of the 
chancery : nay, Caimden carries it fo 
far as to fay he was confined. Cer- 
tain it is, that the queen was Mauch 
eftranged from him, and he in the ut- 
mot danger of total ruin. At laft, 
however, Cecil, with much difficulty, 
reftored him to the queen’s good opi- 
nion, who, in all probability, liked 
him not the lefs in the fucceeding part 
of her reign, for this diftaite he had 
fhewn toward the title of the queen of 
Scots; as appears by her fetting him 
at the head of the commifion, granted 
in the year 1668, for hearing the 
difference between that unfortunate 
princois, and her rebellious fubjects 5 

and; 
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and, in 1571, we find him again 
acting in the like capacity, though 
very little was done before the com- 
miffioners at either time; and very 
likely this was what queen Elizabeth 
chiefly defired, and the covering her 
inclination with a decent appearance 
of juftice, was perhaps not a little 
owing to the addrefs of the lord-keep- 
er. Thenceforward he continued not 
only in, but at the head of her.ma- 
jefty’s councils, and had a great hand 
in preventing, by his moderation, 
fome warm advices that afterward 
took effeét. The fhare, however, 
that he had in the bufinefs of the duke 
of Norfolk, his known diflike to the 
tile of the queen of Scots, and his 
great care for promoting the protef- 
tant religion, created him many bitter 
enemies among the papiits, both at 
home and abroad; who, though they 
were able to do him no great hurt, 
yet by feveral bitter libels gave him 
no {mall pain. Asa ftatefman he was 
remarkable for a clear head, and deep 
counfels ; and while it was thought 
of fome other great men, that they 
feemed wifer than they were, the com- 
mon voice of the nation agreed in this, 
that fir Nicholas Bacon was wifer than 
he feemed. His great fkill lay in ba- 
lancing factions ; and it is thought he 
taught the queen that fecret, the neore 
neceflary to her becaufe the laft of 
her family, and confequently without 
many of thofe fupports incident to 
princes. In the chancery he diftin- 
guithed himfelf by a very moderate 
ule of power, and fhewing great re- 
fpect to the common law. Athis own 
requeit, an att of parliament was 
made, to fettle and eftablith the power 
of a lord-keeper; though he might 
probably have taken away all need of 
this, by procuring the title of lord 
chancellor: but, according to his 
motto, which was * Mediocra firma,’ 
he was content to be fafe, and did not 
defire to be great. In that court, 
and in the {tar chamber, he made ufe, 
On proper occafions, of fet {peeches, 
in which he was happier than mot 
men, pleafing the people by their 
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found, and charming the wifeft men 
of that age with their fenfe ; whence 
he attained the reputation of uniting 
two oppofite charaéters, viz. of a 
witty and a weighty fpeaker. His 
great parts and great preferment were 
far from raifing him in his own opi- 
nion, as appears from the modeft an- 
fwer he gave queen Elizabeth, when 
fhe told him his houfe at Redgrave 
was too little for him: ‘ Not fo, ma- 
dam,’ returned he, ‘ but your ma- 
jefty has made me too great for my 
houfe.’ Yet to fhew his refpect for 
her majefty’s judgment, he afterward 
added wings to his houfe. His mo- 
defty in this refpect was fo much the 
greater, fince he had a great paffion 
for building, and withal a very fine 
tafte, as appeared by his houfe and 
gardens at Gorhambury, near St, 
Alban’s ; a feat which now belongs to 
vifcount Grimftone, who, to the great 
regret of all the lovers of antiquity, 
demolifhed the venerable old ttructure, 
and, on its fite, has built an elegant 
new one. Toward the latter end of 
his life he became very corpulent, 
which made queen Elifabeth fay mer- 
rily, that « Sir Nicholas’ foul lodged 
well.” Tohimfelf, however, his bulk 
was very cumberfome ; infomuch that, 
after walking from Weftminfler-hall 
to the Star-chamber, which was buta 
very little way, he was ufually fo 
much out of breath, that the lawyers 
forbore {peaking at the bar till he re- 
covered himéclf, and gave them no- 
tice of it by knocking with his flaff. 
After having held the great feal more 
than twenty years, this able ftatefman 
and faithful counfeilor was fuddenly 
removed from this life, as a certain 
writer informs us, by the following 
accident. ‘ He was under the hands 
of his barber, and the. weather being 
fultry, had ordered a window before 
him to be thrown open. As he was 
become very corpulent, he prefently 
fell afleep, in the current of freth air 
that was blow ing in upon him, and 
awaked after iome time diflempered 
all over. ‘Why,’ faid he to the fer- 


vant, ‘did you tuffer me to fleep thus 
352 
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expofed ?? The man replied, that he 
durft not prefume to difturb him. 
« Then,’ faid the lord-keeper, ‘by your 
civility I lofe my life;’ and fo re- 
moved into his bed-chamber, where 
he died a few days after*. <I have 
‘tranfcribed this ftory exaétly,’ fays Dr. 
Campbell, «though I think there is 
fome reafon to doubt the circumftances 
of it; for all our writers agree, that 
fir Nicholas Bacon paid his laft debt 
to nature, on the zoth of February 
1579, and one would imagine, that 
the weather could not then be very 
fultry. If it had, that mutt have 
been very uaufual, and the hiftorians 
of thofe times would not have failed 
to take notice of itt. However that 
matter may be, moft certain it is, 
that the lord-keeper Bacon, after a 
Jong, happy, and honourable life, 
died, equally lamented by the queen 
and her fubjects, as I have faid, on 
the zoth of February 1579, and on 
the oth of March following, was 
buried with great folemnity, under 
2 fumptuous monument eretted by 
himfelf in St. Paul’s church. Cam- 
den’s character of him is juft and 
plain, ‘ Vir prepinguis, ingenio 
acerrimo, fingulari prudentia, fumma 
eloquentia, tenaci memoria, & facris 
conciiis alterum columen, A man 
of a grofs body but moft quick wit, 
fingular prudence, fupreme eloquence, 
happy memory, and for judgment 
the other pillar of the ftate.’ His fe- 
licity was not greater in his fortune 
than in his family. His firft wife was 
Jane, daughter of William Fernley, 
efq. of Weft Creting in Suffolk ; by 
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whom he had iffue three fons and three 
daughters. The fons were, I. fir 
Nicholas, II. Nathaniel Bacon, efq. 
of Stiffkey in Norfolk, who married 
two wives, 1. Anne, daughter of fir 
Thomas Grefham of London, by 
whom he had three daughters his co- 
heirs; 1. Anne, who being married 
to fir Roger Townfhend of Rainham 
in Norfolk, anceftor to the marquis 
Townfhend, brought the Stiffkey ef- 
tate into that family; 2. Elizabeth, 
married to fir Thomas Knyvet of 
Athwelthorp in Norfolk; aud 3. Wi- 
nifred, to fir Robert Gawdy of Claxe 
ton jn Norfolk. Sir Nathaniel’s fe- 
cond wife was Dorothy, daughter of 
fir George Hopton of Suffolk, by 
whom he had no iffue. III. Edward 
Bacon, efq. of Shrubland-hall in Suf- 
folk, in right of his wife Helen, 
daughter and heir of Thomas Littel, 
efq. of the fame place, from whom is 
lineally defcended Nicholas Bacon of 
Shrubland-hall, efq. and from younger 
fons of the faid Edward, are the Ba- 
cons of Ipfwich in Suffolk, and Earl- 
ham in Norfolk, deicended. The 
daughters were, I. Anne, married to 
fir Henry Wodehoufe, of Wraxham 
in Norfolk; 1]. Jane, married 1. to 
fir Francis Windham, one of the juf- 
tices of the common pleas; 2. to fir 
Robert Mansfield; and III. Eliza- 
beth, married 1. to fir Robert D’Oyly 
of Chiflehampton in Oxfordfhire ; 2. 
to fir Henry Nevil, and 3. to fir Wil- 
liam Periam, lord chief baron of the 
exchequer. After her deceafe, he 
married Anne, daughter of fir An- 


thony Cooke, of Gidea-hall in Effex, 


* Mallet’s life af the lord chancellor Bacon, 
+ The objeétion which is made to Mr. Mallet’s account, from archbifhop Teni- 


fon, of the caufe of the lord-keeper’s death, is not fufficient to invalidate the truth of 
that account. About mid-day in the month of February, the fum might be very 
warm ; and yet the incident might not be deemed fo extraordinary as to be recorded 
by hiltori ins. It fhould be obferved, that there were not in thofe days either newi - 
papers or {uch other periodical publications as, in our time, prefzrve the memory oi 
the minuteft events. We well remembey, that, fome years ago, there were two re- 
markably hot days, earlier in February, than is mentioned with regard to fir Nicholas 
Bacon. But, though this circumftance is undoubtedly taken notice of in the Mag.- 
zines and Meteorological Journals of the year, we fhould tearcely, it we had been 
wilting a general history of England, have thought of introducing it into fuck a work. 


Pr. Kippis Note, ia the Bing. Brix. 


By 
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By this lady (whofe great literary 
character we have mentioned, in our 
account of Gidea-hall, page 257) fir 
Nicholas Bacon had likewife two fons, 
Anthony and Francis; the former, a 
man of confiderable talents, as ap- 
pears by his life in the Biographia 
Britannica; and the latter, the cele- 
brated yifcount St. Alban’s, fo juftly 
ftyled the glory and ornament of his 
age and nation. 

Before Mr. Walpole had obliged 
the world with his Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing in England, it was, we believe, 
very little known, that Nathaniel, the 
fecond fon of fir Nicholas Bacon, by 
his firft lady, was an eminent profi- 
cient in that polite art. « There was 
one gentleman,’ fays Mr. Walpole, 
‘in this reign (queen Elizabeth’s) 
who really attained the perfection of 
a matter, fir Nathaniel Bacon.—He 
travelled into Italy, and {tudied paint- 
ing there ; but his manner and colour- 
ing approaches nearer to the ftyle of 
the Flemifh fchool. Peacham on 
Limning, p. 126, fays, « But none, 
in my opinion, deferveth more re- 
fpect and admiration, for his fkill and 
practice in painting, than mafter Na- 
thaniel Bacon, of Broome in Suffolk 
(younger fon to the moft honourable 
and bountiful-minded fir Nicholas 
Bacon) rot inferior, in my judgment, 
to our fkillfulleft mafters.’ At Cul- 
ford, where he lived, are preferved 
fome of his works ; and at Gorham- 
bury, his father’s feat, is a large pic- 
ture in oil by him, of a cook maid 
with dead fowls, admirably painted, 


with great nature, neatnefs, and luftre 
of colouring. In the fame houle is a 
whole length of him by himfelf, draw- 
ing on a paper: his {word and pallet 
hung up, and a half length of his 
mother by him. At Redgrave-hall 
in Suffolk, were two more pieces by 
the fame hand, which afterward pafled 
into the pofleffion of Rowland Holt, 
efg. the one, Ceres with fruit and 
flowers; the other, Hercules and the 
Hydra. In Tradefcant’s mufeum was 
a {mall landicape, painted and given 
to him by fir Nathaniel Bacon.’ In 
the chancel of Culford, in Suffolk, 
are a monument and buft of him, with 
his pallet and pencils, Another mo- 
nument was erected to his memory at 
Stiffkey in Norfolk, the infcription 
upon which is publifhed by Mr. Maf- 
ters. The fame writer informs us, 
that fir Nathaniel was famed for paint- 
ing plants, and well tkilled in their 
Virtues. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon’s many {peeches 
and letters on itate affairs have in- 
duced bifhop Tanner to enroll him 
among the writers of this country. 
Mr. Mafters, in his Hiftory of Cor- 
pus Chrifti College, Cambridge, re- 
ters to a comment of this great flatef- 
man’: on the Twelve Minor Prophets, 
dedicated to his fon Anthony; and 
Mr. Strype has printed an excellent 
Letter of Advice, which was written 
by him to the queen, a little before 
his death, on the fituation of her af- 
fairs. Many of his apothegms are 
among thofe of vifcount St. Alban’s. 


The CuLTIvATION of PuitosopHy, or Virtuous SENsIBILITY, 
necefjary to ConstsTENCY of CHARACTER and ConpDucT: An 


Effay, tlluftrated by an affeéting 
from page 21%. 


‘Tam, fir,’ faid Vidtima, ¢ the eldeft 
daughter of a gentleman jn the county 
of Southampton, by an affedtimnate 
woman of fome family and merit, now 
no more, with whom he received al- 
mcit the whole of that little fortune, 
which, though here it would be ac- 


Story, founded on fat: Concluded 


counted nothing, is fufficient for inde- 
pendence and reipettability in the little 
village where he refides; but, alas ! 
the boafied fuperiority of mafculine 
underftanding, did not happen to be 
verified in our family ; and I had aa 
early opportunity of obferving, that 

in 
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in the lofs of my dear lamented mo- 
ther, I loft the better half of that pro- 
tection and inftruction for which the 
child has a natural right to look up 
to its parents. 

« But negligent as my father might 
be, himfelf, of performing the part 
of a guardian, | found him not a 
little unwilling to permit me to choofe 
for myfelf another protector. 

«It is true, I was then but little 
more than fixteen, but the man, in 
whom I was defirous of placing this 
confidence, was certainly no very ex- 
ceptionable object, efpecially as he 
was willing to marry me without ca- 
pitulating for any fortune whatever. 
He was, in fhort, a young attorney, 
of very refpectable hopes, in that 
part of the country; was generally 
efteemed a handfome, and was cer- 
tainly a well behaved young man.* I 
do not fpeak this from any blind par- 
tiality ; for my heart, which was 
never very deeply engaged to him, 
has long been in the pofieflion of ano- 
ther. — 

* Pardon me,’ continued fhe, af- 
ter a paufe, and an impatiioned 
fhower of tears, ‘ I was going to ob- 
ferve, that the offer was undoubtedly 
far beyond what I could have any 
right to expect. My father, how- 
ever, feemed to think otherwife ; for- 
bade Mr. : the houfe ; and told 
me, in direct terms, that, if I was 
prudent, with a perfon and a face like 
mine, | might look for fomething 
higher than a country attorney. Alas! 
grief had not then bedimmed the in- 
nocent vivacity of my eyes, nor had 
the feeble attempts of art become ne- 
ceflary to imitate the rofe of modelt 
health. 





‘ Under pretence of breaking off 


this connection, | was fent to London, 
or rather to E by my father, 
who promifed to pay his brother, an 
inn-keeper in that dejight‘ul little 
town, a flipalated fum for my board, 
till fuch time as it might be decmed 
prudent for me toyeturn. But the real 
caute of his conduct too foon appear- 
ed; for, fhortly after my departure, 
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he married a vulgar young creature, 
who had lived with him as a fervant 
during fix or feven previous months, 
and by whom, in the fourth month of 
his marriage, he had an heir to all 
my mother’s eitate. 

‘ It is eafy to conclude what would 
be my fate. The firft half-yearly pay- 
ment was all my uncle ever received 
for my board; and when all hopes 
were loft of any further remittance, [ 
quickly found myfelf degraded from 
the rank of an honoured guett, to 
that of a fervile dependant. How- 
ever, as my uncle perceived that I 
was quite deferted by my father, and 
as I could be very ufeful in the houfe, 
he kindly condefcended to keep me in 
the capacity of a bar-maid. 

‘ This I could have borne, this I 
did bear, with patient refignation. 
But the cruel taunts, the malicious 
envy of my coufins, who (not confider- 
ing that, without the wages, I per- 
formed the duties of an upper fervant) 
locked upon me as an intruder, who 
fhared a part of that fuftenance and 
bounty which they confidered as their 
exclufive property—this, I fay, cut 
me to the foul. 

«I will not conceal from you, fir, 
that thefe were not my only reafons 
for quitting my uncle. There was a 
young gentleman of fome fafhion and 
figure who frequented the houfe ; and 
my vain heart was not long before it 
diicovered from his looks, his de- 
portment, his flattering, yet refpect- 
ful whifpers, that they were neither 
the peculiar charms of the furround- 
ing country, nor the excellent accom- 
modations of the houfe that occafioned 
his vifits to be fo incefiantly repeated. 

« Amenus had found means to learn 
my ftory, and very readily conjectured 
that 1 was not happy in my fituation; 
he therefore contrived one night to 
have fome converfation with me alone ; 
and with all thofe arts with which a 
practiced betrayer knows how to in- 
tereft the tender paffions, without ap- 
pearing direétly to appeal to them, 
lamented my uncomfortable fate of 
Cependence, on beings infenfible to 

my 
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thetit, arid envious of my fuperior 
chaiats. "In fine, he saitaaled ans to 
accept of an offer which he promifed 
to procure me, of exchanging my pre- 
fent fituation for that of companion to 
alady of rank and benevolence, where 
his proteétion and friendfhip might 
contribute to my more liberal and 
cigible provifion. 

‘Not to tire you, fir, with my 
narrative, I fhall briefly obferve, that 
my intended patronefs was brought 
by the artifices of Amenus, by ap- 
parent accident, as they were pro- 
ceeding on a party of pleafure, to my 
uncle’s houfe. ‘To her, who was, in 
reality, all benevolence and virtue, I 
told my tale, with all the pathos of 
which [ was miftrefs, and concluded, 
ai had been agreed, with {fcliciting 
her recommendation to fome credit- 
able fituation, in which I might earn 
my own livelihood, without feeling 
every moment the keen reproaches of 
favour and obligation. 

‘ The good old lady was touched 
with an appeal, fo apparently reafon- 
able, and having fatisfied herfelf that 
{fo much of my itory as fhe deemed it 
efential to enquire into was true, 
took me, as had been forefeen by 
Amenus, as her own companion. 

‘Under the roof of this kind and 
gewerous patronefs | continued above 
2 year, without ever feeling the pang 
of dependence ; and bleft, by charm- 
ing ftealth, with the fociety of one to 
whom my eafy heart could refuie no 
fond requeft—for oh! that heart was 
fullof his idea, I thought myielf ar- 
rived at the pinnacle of felicity. But 
the paffion of the dear perjured Ame- 
nus grew cold ; and the happinefs of 
Vidima vanifhed. 

‘Yet ftill my bofom might have 
recovered its peace; and, as I had 
n0 reafon to dregd deteétion, either 
from any confequences of our inter- 
courfe, or any want of honour in my 
betrayer, I might ftill have remained 
unftigmatifed and refpeéted beneath 
the protecting roof of lady Aimwell. 
But the proud defwe of impotent re- 
Venge, the attachment I had con- 
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ceived for thofe pleafures and embel- 
lifhments, to which the liberality of 
my lover had fo amply contributed, 
and that inclination, of which our fexs 
perhaps, are as fufceptible as yours, 

when once the barrier of virgin timi- 

dity is thrown down, all prompted me 

to my ruin; and I yielded to the foli- 

citations of another lover, as fplendid, 

but not fo amiable as my former ; ands 

as the heart was lefs concerned, and, 

confequently, the fame caution was 

not obferved, as in my former affig- 

nations, my reputation was deftroyed, 

and I loti the friendthip and protettion 

of the amiable lady, to whofe kind- 

nefs I had made fuch an inadequate 

return. 

* Diftrefs and mifery quickly fol- 
lowed : and it was in vain that, fees 
ing the dreadful precipice before me, 
I wrote repeated letters to my uncle, 
full of the fincereft profeffions of re- 
pentance ; entreating him to reccive 
me again into his houfe, upon any 
terms, and fave me from the guilt, 
and my family irom the fhame of pub- 
lic proftitution. 

‘ Such, fir, fs my flory ; and though 
I cannot pretend that it ought to 
place me even among that rank of 
unhappy females, who imprudence 
and iufceptibility have been the only 
fources of their ruin, yet furely, if 
mankind could judge, as they muft wifh 
to be judged themfelves, I fhould 
not, thus unpitied, be cai to ever- 
latting infamy and difrefs. 

‘Save me! O fave me, heaven!? 
the exclaimed with frantic voice, ‘ and 
let not the tears of my repentance ac- 
company me to {till biacker feenes of 
horror and of guilt.’ 

Thus faying, the flung herfelf, in 
an agony of tears, upon the couch, 
and abandoned her‘elf to defpair. 

The feelings of Appetentius were, 
however, too deeply interefted io leave 
her in this condition. He kindly af- 
forded her all the confolation in hi 
power; and after exa¢ling from her a 
promife that fhe would apply to her 
difhonourable calling no more, till fhe 
fhould {ee him again, he made her a 

liberal 
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liberal prefent, and retired to ponder 
in his mind the means of her effectual 
relief; and, after a variety of differ- 
ent projects, he found that the only 
probable expedient his reftlefs pillow 
could fuggeit, was that of endeavour- 
ing to awaken the compaffion of her 
father, and to get him to receive her 
into his houfe, where her fhame might 
be unknown, and fhe might yet be re- 
fiored to virtue and to peace. 

Full of this projeét, he repaired the 
next evening, according to promife, 
to meet the unhappy penitent, and 
was not a little pleafed to find, as an 
earneft of her fincerity, that, with the 
money he had given her, fhe had dif- 
charged the debt ; by means of which, 
according to the general artifices of 
thefe tyrants, the miftrefs of the houfe 
had held her in a kind of captivity ; 
and that fhe was determined and pre- 
pared to fhift her lodgings to the 
humble, but honeft habitation of a 
poor woman, to whom fhe had formerly 
been a benefaétrefs, and who was the 
only perfon to whom, in her prefent 
fituation, fhe could venture to make 
herfelf known. 

Eager to efcape entirely from the 
environs of neceflity and temptation, 
fhe freely accorded with the propofal 
of her prefent deliverer, and conjured 
him to exert every power of language 
to awaken her father to the feelings 
of iympathy and nature. She then 
gave him the requifite direftion ; and 
after repaying with thanks and pray- 
ers a fecond exertion of his liberality, 
the departed for her new habitation, 
full of the pleafing profpecis of re- 
turning innocence, and he to his own 
home, planning, as he went, a thou- 
fand pathetic arguments, which he de- 
termined to tranimit, in an epiftolary 
form, on the next day, to the heed- 
lets, but he hoped net entirely unfeel- 
ing father. 

Unhappily, he was prevented from 
executing this refolution in the early 
part of the day, by unavoidable bu- 
iineis ; and, before this was well over, 
he received a prefling invitation from 
a whole body of his ufual companions 

I 


to join them in a convivial meeting —~ 
for fo thofe aflociations, in which in- 
tellec&t and enjoyment are alike drowm- 
ed in debauchery, are generally 
called. 

This was an invitation of a nature, 
which, as he had never been in the ha- 
bit, it was not now in his power, to 
refift, and as an unlucky propofition 
was made in the courfe of the even- 
ing, for a frolicfome excurfion of a 
week or ten days inthe country, Ap- 
petentius yielded, as ufual, to his in- 
clinations, promifing himfelf to find 
an interval between the important 
avocations of pleafure for the dif- 
charge of thofe engagements, to which 
his benevolence had pledged him. In 
fhort, engagement after engagement 
was thus fuffered to poftpone the 
execution of his mind; and when 
roufed at lait by the reproaches of a 
friend, to whom he had at firft com- 
municated the affair, he began to 
liften again to the admonitions of the 


cherub Senfibility, he ftill fuffered his 


better feelings to be over-ruled by the 
habitual tyranny of appetite, and 
filenced the importunities of confci- 
ence, which difturbed his enjoyments, 
by fimply fending a fhort letter, ac- 


companied with a fmall prefent, to, 


the anxious magdalen, informing her, 
that if the ftill adhered to her refolu- 
tion, he would on the next, or any 
other morning fhe would appoint, 
meet her at the ftage, and pay for her 
pafiage down. 

With thefe terms, abrupt as they 
were, Vittima readily complied, and 
as the fhorteft period feemed that 
which was moft to be depended on, 
returned for anfwer, by the meflenger, 
that fhe would meet her kind bene- 
factor the next morning, according to 
appointment. But Appetentius was 
again feduced into neglect by his con- 
vivial attachments; and when he 
fhould have been putting the latt finith- 
ing hand to his benevolent defign, 
was dofing away the fumes of recent 
inebriation, forgetful of his promile, 
and incapacitated for putting it into 


execution; and as, a few days after, he 
was 
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wae called out of town, the affair was 
faffered to die away ; nor to this very 
day has he ever enquired again after 
Vistima, or her fate. 

Thus terminated an adventure, 
which at firft promifed to do fo much 
honour to human nature, and which, 
had it been completed as it might 
have been, either philofophy or fen- 
fibility might have been proud to own; 
and furely he muft have but little 
power of difcriminating between plea- 
fures, who does not perceive that all 
the deftructive indulgences of fenfe 
and voluptuoufnefs muft be poor and 
tranfient, compared with the delight- 
ful reflection of having fnatched a 

r creature from mifery, fhame, 
and guilt, and reftored her to peace ; 
perhaps to happinefs and refpectabi- 
hi 


But it is vain to expect any thing 
great or excellent from any character, 
how capacious and energetic foever 


_ might be the original powers of na- 


ture, which has not been in the con- 
ftant habit either of regulating and 
fubduing the paffions by the calm and 
enlightened fpirit of philofophy ; or 
of obeying, with difcriminating ala- 
crity, the feelings of benevolent fen- 
fibility. Both are the children of 
virtuous cultivation ; of different de- 
fcription, it is true, and advancing 
by different paths; but equally ami- 


able in their natures, as equally pur- 
fuing the fame object, the general fe- 
licity of mankind. But how fhall the 
flave of Appetite hope for the afliftance 
of either, when the exercife of the one 
confifts in the contemplation of prin- 
ciples, not the gratification of paf- 
fions ; and of the other in fympathi- 
fing with the feelings of our fellow 
creatures, not in indulging our own 
capricious defires. 

Senfibility muft not therefore be 
confidered as the fool of inftiné&t ; fince 
much culture and practical benevo- 
lence are neceflary to produce the 
difpofition, which the ferious mo- 
ralift dignifies with that amiable title; 
and though nature may have beftowed 
the energetic capacity upon which it 
is founded, if virtuous education and 
active generofity fecure not its domi- 
nion over the heart, fufceptibility is 
conferred in vain, and fordid volup- 
tuoufnefs ufurps its polluted throne. 
A difpofition alfo, the moft capable of 
philofophical dignity and ufeful for- 
titude, may from the fame negligence 
and. inattention, fink into the moft 
degrading habits of feltith indiffer- 
ence; and ftupid apathy may {mother 
up thofe fires, whofe fteady light might 
have cheered furrounding realms and 
benefited a long feries of admiring 


generations. 
Cc. W. 


Farther Particulars of the prefent State of the NEGROES in 
the UNITED STATES of America: 


Continued from page 267. 


Y wifhes have not been difap- 

YS pointed. The progrefs of thefe 
focieties is rapid in the United States : 
there is one already formed even in 
Virginia *; even there, men have 
dared to publifh that truth which has 
fo often made avarice to tremble— 
that truth which formerly would have 
been ftified in a Baftille: * God has 


created men of all nations, of all 
languages, of all colours, equally 
free: ilavery, in all its forms, in all 
its degrees, is a violation of the di- 
vine Jaws, and a degradation of hu- 
man nature.’ 

Believe it, my dear friend, thefe 
truths, conveyed in all the public pa- 
pers, will complete the extirpation of 


* A fimilar fociety is lately formed in the fiate of Connesticut, probably not known 
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that odious flavery, which the nature 
of things in that country is deftroying 
with great rapidity. For you may 
well imagine, that, in the rage of 
emigration to the weitern territory *, 
the negroes find it eafy to fly from 
flavery, and that they are well re- 
ceived wherever they go. 

The folemn examples given by 
great men, will contribute much to 
this revolution of principle. Waat 
proprietor of human beings does not 
blufh for himfelf, on feeing the cele- 
brated general Gates affemble his nu- 
merous flaves, and, in the midit of 
their carefles and tears of gratitude, 
reftore them all to liberty; and in 
fuch a manner as to prevent any fatal 
confequences that might refult to 
them from the fudden enjoyment of 
fo great a benefit ? 

The fociety of Philadelphia, which 
may be regarded as the father of thefe 
holy inftitutions, has lately taken more 
effectual meafures, both to inftruét the 
blacks, and to form them to different 
employments. ‘ The wretch,’ fay 
they, in their addrefs to the public, 
« who has long been treated as a beaft 
of burthen, is often degraded fo far 
as to appear of a fpecies inferior to 
that of other men; the chains which 
bind his body, curb likewife his in- 
tellectual faculties, and enfeeble the 
focial affections of his heart.’ 

To inftruét and counfel thofe who 
are free, and render them capable of 
enjoying civil liberty ; to excite them 
to induitry ; to furnifh them with oc- 
cupations {uitable to their age, fex, 
talents, and other circumftances; and 
to procure to their children an edu- 
cation fuitable to their lation, are the 
principal objeéts of this fociety. 

For this end they have appointed 
four committees: firft, a committee 
of infpeftion, to watch over the mo- 
rals and general conduét of the free 
blacks; fecond, 2 committee of guar- 
dians, whofe bufinefs it is to place 
the children with honeft tradefmen 
and others, to acquire trades ; third, 


< 


a committee of education, to overfee 
the fchools; fourth, a committee of 
employ, who find employment for 
thofe who are in a fituation to work. 
What friend of humanity does not 
leap with joy at the view of an obje& 
fo pious and fublime ? Who does not 
perceive it is dictated by that fpirit of 
perfeverance, which animates men of 
dignity, habituated to good actions, 
not from oftentation, but from a con- 
fcioufnefs of duty? Such are the men 
who compofe thefe American focieties. 
They will never abandon this good 
work, until they have carried it to its 
laft degree of perfection ; that is to 
fay, until, by gentle and equitable 
means, they fhall have placed the 
blacks in every refpect on a footing 
with the whites. Yet thefe are the 
celeftial focieties which infamous ava- 
rice blufhes not to calumniate. 

The perfeverance with which thefe 
focieties have extended their princi- 
ples in their writings, brought for- 
ward, laft year, a debate in congrefs, 
on the fubject of procuring a revoca- 
tion of that article in the conftitution, 
which fufpends the power of congrefs 
for twenty years on the fubject of the 
flave trade. 

I ought to have mentioned to you, 
in my letter, an eloquent addrefs to 
the general convention of 1787, from 
the fociety of Pennfylvania. I will 
cite to you the clofe of it : 

‘We conjure you,’ fay they, ‘ by 
the attributes of the divinity, infulted 
by this inhuman traffic ; by the union 
of all the human race in our common 
father, and by all the obligations re- 
fulting from this union ; by the fear 
of the juft vengeance of God in na- 
tional judgments; by the certainty 
of the great and terrible day of the 
diftribution of rewards and punifh- 
ments ; by the efficacy of the prayers 
of good men, who would infult the 
majefty of heaven, if they were to 
offer them in favour of our country, 
as long as the in:quity we now prac- 
the continues its ravages among us; 


* In all the conftitutions of the New States forming in the weftern territory, it is 
decigicit, that there shall be neither avery nor involuntary «rvitude. 
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by the facred name of Chriftians ; by 
the pleafures of domeftic conneétons, 
and the anguifh of their diffolution ; 
by the fufferings of our American 
brethren, groaning in captivity at 
Algiers, which Providence feems to 
have ordained to awaken us toa fen- 
timent of the injuftice and cruelty of 
which we are guilty toward the wretch- 
ed Africans; by the refpeét due to 
confiftency in the principles and con- 
duét of true republicans ; by our great 
and intenfe defire of extending happi- 
nefs to the millions of intelligent be- 
ings who are doubtlefs one day to peo- 
ple this immenfe continent; finally, 
y all other confiderations, which re- 
ligion, reafon, policy, and humanity 
can fuggeft; we conjure the conven- 
tion of the United States to make 
the fuppreffion of the flave trade a 
fubjeé& of ferious deliberation.’ 
Addreffes from all parts of the 
United States, figned by the moft re- 
fpetable men, have been prefented 
to the new congrefs. Never was a 
fubje&t more warmly debated; and, 
what never happened before in Ame- 
rica, it gave occafion to the moft 
atrocious invettives from the adver 
faries of humanity. You will not 





doubt that thefe adverfaries were the 
deputies from the fouth. I except, 
however, the virtuous Madifon, and 
efpecially Mr. Vining. He defended, 
with real eloquence, the caufe of the 
blacks. 

I muft not forget to name among 
the advocates of humanity, mefirs. 
Scott, Gerry, and Boudino:. You 
will be aftonifhed to find among theig 
adverfaries the firft denunciator of the 
Cincinnati, Mr. Burke; he who un- 
fulded, with fo much energy, the far 
tal confequences of the inequality 
which this order would introduce 
among the citizens; and the fame 
man could fupport the much more 
horrible inequality eftablifhed between 
the whites and blacks. 

You will be ftill more aftonithed to 
learn, that he uniformly employed the 
language of invective. ‘This is the 
weapon that the partizans of flavery 
always ufe in America, in England, 
and in France. 

One of the moft ardent petitioners 
to congrefs in this caufe, was the re- 
fpectable Warner Miflin. His zeal 
was rewarded with atrocious calum- 
nies, which he always anfwered with 
mildnefs, forgivenefs, and argument. 


On replacing the SuGar of the CANE by the SuGAR of Maple, 


[ From the Same, } 


O N this continent, my friend, fo 
polluted and tormented with fla- 
very, Providence has placed two 
powerful and infallible means of de- 
ftroying this evil. ‘The means are, 
the focieties of which we have been 
fpeaking, and the fugar-maple. 

Of all vegetables containing fugar, 
this maple, after the fugar-cane, con- 
tains the greateft quantity. It grows 
naturally in the United States, and 
may be propagated with great faci- 
lity. All America feems covered with 
it, from Canada to Virginia; it be- 
comes mpre rare at the fouthward, on 
the eaft of the mountains; but it is 
found in abundance in the back coun- 


uy. 


Such is the beneficent tree which 
has, for a long time, recompenfed the 
happy coloniits, whofe pofition de- 
prived them of the delicate fugar of 
our iflands. 

They have till lately contented 
themielves with befowing very litt'e 
labour on the manufacture, only bring- 
ing it to a ftate of common coarfe fu- 
gar; but fince the quakers have dif- 
cerned in this produétion, the means 
of deftroying flavery, they have felt 
the neceflity of carrying it to per- 
fe&tion ; and fuccefs has crowned their 
endeavours, 

You know, my friend, all the dif- 
ficulties attending the cultivation of 
the cane. It is a tender plant; it has 

Ttz many 
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many enemies, and requires conftant 
care and labour to defend it from nu- 
merous accidents: add to thefe, the 
painful efforts that the preparation and 
manufacture cofts to the wretched 
Africans ; and, on comparing thefe 
to the advantages of the maple, you 
will be convinced, by a new -_ 
ment, that much pains are often taken 
to commit unprofitable crimes. ‘The 
maple is produced by nature ; the fap 
to be extracted, requires no prepara- 
tory labour; it runs in February and 
March, a feafon unfuitable for other 
rural operations. Each tree, without 
injury to itfelf, gives twelve or fifteen 
allons, which will produce at leaft 
Eve pounds of fugar. A man aided 
by four children, may eafily, during 
four weeks running of the fap, make 
fifteen hundred pounds of fugar *. 

Advantages, like thefe, have not 
failed to excite the attention of the 
friends of humanity ; fo that, befides 
the focieties formed for the abolition 
of flavery, another is formed, whofe 
exprefs object is to perfect this valu- 
able produciion. 

Mr. Drinker + of Philadelphia, 
made, laft year, fixty barrels of ma- 
ple fugar on his eftate on the Dela- 
ware; and he has publifhed a pam- 

hlet on the beft method of proceed- 
ing in this manufacture. 

Edward Pennington, of Philadel- 
phia, formerly a refiner in the Wett 
Indies, has declared this fugar equal 


to that of the iflands, in grain, co: 
lour, and tatte. 

The cultivators in the ftate of New- 
York perceive, in an equal degree, 
the advantages of this production; 
they have made, this year, a great 
quantity of fugar, and brought it to 
great perfection. 

Whenever there fhall form from 
north to fouth a firm coalition, an 
ardent emulation to multiply the pro. 
duce of this divine tree, and efpecially 
when it fhall be deemed an impiety 
todeftroy itt, not only America may 
fupply herfelf, but fhe may fill the 
markets of Europe with a fugar, the 
low price of which will ruin the fale 
of that of the iflands—a produce 
wafhed with the tears and the blood 
of flaves. 

What an aftonifhing effect it would 
produce, to naturalize this tree through 
all Europe! In France, we might 
plant them at twenty feet diftance, in 
a kind of orchard, which would at the 
fame time produce pafture, fruits, and 
other vegetables. In this manner an 
acre would contain t4o trees, which, 
even when young, would produce 
three pounds of fugar a-year. This 
would give 420 pounds the acre, 
which, at three-pence fterling the 
pound, and deducting one half for 
the labour, would yield annually 521. 
6s. fterling, clear profit; befide other 
productions, which thefe trees would 
notimpede. This calculation might be 


* M. Lanthenas, one of the moft enlightened defenders of the blacks in France, 


has made fome calculations on this fubject, which cannot be too often repeated. Sup- 
poling, fays he, that a family will produce in a feafon 1500]b. of fugar, 80,000 ra 


° 





milies wil] produce, and that with very little trouble, a quantity equal to what is ex- 
ported from St. Domingo in the moft-plentiful year, which is reckoned at one hundred 
and twenty millions. ‘This fuppofes twenty millions of trees, rendering five pounds 
each, eftimating the acre of the United States at 38,476 fquare feet of France; and 
fuppofing the trees planted at feven-feet diftance, about 30,000 acres appropriated to 
this ufe, would fuffice for the above quantity of fuger. 

+ Some of the following facts took place in 1789 and 1790, as my friends have 
written me from Philadelphia, I thought proper to infert them in this letter, to which 
they belong. 

1 A farmer has publifhed, that no lefs than three millions of the maple trees are 
dettroyed annually m clearing the lands in the fingle ftate of New-York. It is cer- 
tainly worthy the care of every legiflature in the union, to prevent the def.ruétion of 
fo uleful a trec, which feems to have been planted by the hand of heaven, for the con- 
folation of man, j 
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reafonably carried much higher; but 
I chofe to keep it as low as pofii- 
ble *. 

Thus we fhould obtain a profitable 
production in Europe, and diminifh 
fo many ftrokes of the whip, which 
our luxury draws upon the blacks. 
Why is it, that, in our capital, where 
the delicacy of fentiment is fometimes 
equal to that of fenfation, no focieties 
are formed, whofe object fhould be to 
fweeten their coffee with a fugar not 
embittered by the idea of the exceffive 
tears, cruelties, and crimes, without 
which thefe productions have not been 
hitherto procured ?—an idea which 


cannot fail to prefént itfelf to the 
imagination of every humane aud en- 
lightened man. Our devotees, our 
ignorant and inhuman priefts, whe 
never fail to be great lovers of coffee 
and fugar, would, by thefe means, be 
faved from the horrible part which 
they take in the moft enormous crime 
on which the fun ever fhone. In cons 
fuming thefe articles, do they not en+ 
courage thofe whofe guilt is more di-+ 
reét in the operation of producing 
trem? and yet, with what coldnefs, 
with what culpable indifference, do 
thefe pious men look upon our fociety 
of the friends of the blacks ! 


On a Pian for the RE-EMIGRATION of the Buacks of the UntTEp 
STATES, to America. 


[ From the Same. ] 


| keyg already, my friend, given 
you a fketch of the ideas of Dr. 
Thornton on this fubje&. This ar- 
dent friend of the blacks is perfuaded, 
that we cannot hofe to fee a fincere 
union between them and the whites, 
as long as they differ fo much in co- 
lour, and in their rights as citizens. 
He attributes to no other caufe, the 
apathy perceivable in many blacks, 
even Maffachufetts, where they are 
free. Deprived of the hope of elect- 
ing or being elected reprefentatives, 
or of rifng to any places of honour 
and truft, the negroes feem con- 
demned to drag out their days in a 
ftate of fervility, or to languifh in 
fhops of retail. The whites reproach 
them with a want of cleanlirefs, in- 
dolence, and inattention. But how 
can they be induftrious and active, 
while an infurmountable barrier fepa- 
rates them from other citizens? 


Even on admitting them to all the 
rights of citizens, 1 know not if it 
would be poflible to effe&t a lafting 
and fincere union ; we are fo ftrongly 
inclined to love our likenefs, that 
there would be unceafing fufpicions, 
jealoufies, and partialities, between 
the whites and blacks. We muft then 
recur to the projet of Mr, Thornton 
—a project firft imagined by that 
great apoftle of philanthropy, Dr, 
Fothergill!—a projeét executed by 
the fociety at London, or rather by 
the beneficent Grenville Sharp!— 
a project for reftoring the negroes to 
their country, to eftablith them t*:re, 
and encourage them in the cultivation 
of coffee, fugar, cotton, &c. to carry 
on manufacture, and to open a com- 
merce with Europe. Mr. Thornton 
has occupied himfelf with this con- 
foling idea. He propofed himfelf to 
be the conductor of the American ne- 


* The author ought to have carried the idea further. The fugar maple for fuel is 


equal to the beft oak ; for cabinet work, and many iimilar ufes, it is {uperior to moit 
of the {pecies of wood ufed ia Europe; as a tree of ornament and pleature, it is at 
leaft equal to the elm or poplar. How many millions cf young trees, tor the above 
ufes, are planted every year in all parts of Europe, to renew and perpetuate the foretts, 
the public and private gardens and parks, to border the great roads, &c. for all thefe 
— the fugar maple might be planted, and the juice to be drawn from it might 
ve reckoned a Clear profit to the world. ‘The experiment of M. Noailles, in his gar- 
Aen at St. Germains, proves that this American tree would tueceed well in Europe. 
TRANSLATOR. 
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groes who fhould repair to Africa. 
He propofed to unite them to the new 
colony at Sierra-Leona. He had 
fent, at his own expence, into Afri- 
ca, a well-inftruéted man, who had 
fpent feveral years in obferving the 
productions of the country, the ma- 
nufactures moft fuitable to it, the place 
moft convenient, and the meafures 
neceflary to be taken to fecure the 
eolony from infults, and every thing 
was prepared. He had communi- 
cated his plan to fome members of 
the legiflature of Maffachufetts, who 
did not at firft relifh it. ‘They liked 
better to give lands to their negroes, 
and encourage them in the cultiva- 
tion. But, fays the doctor, what can 
they do with their land, unaccuftomed 
to war, and furrounded by favages? 
Suppofing them to fucceed, will you 
admit their reprefentatives to fit in 
your affemblies, to prefide over you? 
—No. Reftore them then to their 
native country. 

The doétor was perfuaded, that 
when his defign fhould be known, 
thoufands of the negroes would follow 
him. He had remarked, as well as I, 
the injuftice of reproaching them with 
the fpirit of idlenefs. If they are 
lazy, fays he, why fo much expence 
to go and fteal them from their 
country for the fake of their labour? 

His reafoning begins to convince 
men of reflexion, and his plan gives 
a folution to the problem of Mr. Jef- 
ferfon. 

The ftate of Maffachufetts has fince 
received a requeft from the negroes, 
for the execution of the project. They 
have promifed to give aid to it, as 
foon as they fhall be affured of a fitua- 
tion in Africa proper for a good efta- 
blifhment: they have even promifed 
to furnifh vefflels, inftrumeats, pro- 
vifions, &c. 
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What advantage would refult te 
Africa, to Europe, and even to Ame- 
rica, from the execution of this plan! 
For the blacks of Africa would gra- 
dually civilize by the affiftance of 
thofe from America; and the whites, 
whom they ought to execrate, would 
never mingle with them. By this 
civilization, Europe would open a 
vat market to her manufactures, and 
obtain, at a cheap rate, and without 
the effufion of blood, thofe produc- 
tions which coft her at the iflands fo 
much money and fo many crimes. 
God grant that this idea may foon be 
realized * ! 

A fociety is formed in England, 
whofe object is to follow the eftablith- 
ment of Sierra Leona, and open a 
trade there for the productions of the 
country. This fettlement is on land 
beloaging to the Englifh, and de- 
pendant on the Englifh government. 

Another fociety is formed, whofe 
object is partly the fame, but who 
with to render this eftablifhment in- 
dependent of every European govern- 
ment. They have lately publithed 
their plan, under the following title: 
«Plan of a free community on the 
coaft of Africa, formed under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain, but entirely 
independent of all European govern- 
ment and laws; with an invitation, 
under certain conditions, to thofe who 
may defire to partake of the advan- 
tages of this undertaking.’ 

In this plan, of which every friend 
to humanity muft wih the fuccefs, it 
is declared, that the fociety is founded 
on the principle of univerfal philan- 
thropy, and not fimply for the ne- 
ceffities of commerce :—advantages 
too much prized; as if the happinefs 
of all the human race confifted in the 
acquifition of wealth. 


* To perceive the advantages, read the work intitled L’ Amiral refaté par lui-meme 5 
and fee the efforts made in England, to eftablifk colonies in Africa, and to civilize 


the blacks. 
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DETRACTION: AVISION. 


UPERIOR excellence is the 

general mark for calumny; and 
envy is ufualiy led to afperfe what it 
cannot imitate. A little mind is 
fcandalized at the preeminence of its 
neighbour; and endeavours to depre- 
ciate the yirtues which it cannot at- 
tain to. Thus the diftempered eye 
is impatient of prevailing brightnefs ; 
and, by attempting to obferve the 
lucid object, inadvertently betrays its 
own weaknefs. Pride is the fruitful 
parent of detraction; and it is the 
unjuft eftimate which mem fet upon 
themfelves, that generates in their 
minds this ridiculous contempt of 
greater worth. Perfons of this un- 
happy complexion regard all praifes 
conferred upon another as derogatory 
from their own value. The arrows 
of the backbiter are generally fhot in 
the night; and the moit un{potted in- 
nocence is the game of this infernal 
deftroyer. ‘The heads of his darts are 
imbrued in poifon; and it too fre- 
quently happens, that a fmall-wound 
proves mortal to the injured. But to 
drop for the prefent thefe figurative 
expreffions, I would only obferve, 
that it is pity a well-regulated fociety 
cannot more effectually curb this im- 
pious licentioufnefs of thofe fons of 
darknels. If a wretch, neceffitated 
by the cries of a flarving family to 
feek illegal fupplies of bread, thall 
make an open attack upon me, the 
conftitution of the realm configns fuch 
a pitiable malefactor to infamy and 
death. And fhall this miferable ob- 
ject of compaflion prove the victim of 
my refentment, while the backbiter 
may, with impunity, revel in the ex- 
cefies of his iniquity, and boait de- 
fiance to ail laws? As this is a topic, 
however, which hath been defcanted 
on by a variety of pens, i fhall en- 
deavour to evliven it with the air of 
novelty, by throwing my further fen- 
timents into the form ot a vifion. 

I found myicif, during the flum- 
bers of the night, in a very exteniive 
region, which was fubjeQ to the ju- 

2 


rifdiétion of a fury, name Detraétion. 
The fields.were wild, and carried not 
the leaft appearance of cultivation. 
The tops of the hills were covered 
with {now ; and the whole country 
feemed to mourn the inclement fe- 
verity of one eternal winter. Inftead 
of the verdure of a pleafing herbage, 
there fprang up to fight hemlock, 
aconite, and other baneful plants. 
The woods were the retreats of fer. 
pents; while on the boughs were 
erched the birds of night, brooding 
in doleful filence. 

In the middle of the plain was a 
bleak mountain, where I difcovered 
a group of figures, which I prefently 
made upto. On the fummit prefided 
the fury of the place. There was a 
peculiar deformity attending her per- 
fon.- Her eyes were galled and in- 
flamed ; her vifage was {wollen and 
terrible; and from her mouth pro- 
ceeded a two-edged fword. A blafted 
oak was the throne which the fat on; 
her food was the flefh of vipers, and 
her drink gall and vinegar. 

At a little diftance from her I ob- 
ferved Ignorance talking loud in his 
own applaufe; Pride itrutting upon 
his tiptoes; Conceit practifing at 2 
mirror; and Envy, like a vulture, 
preying upon herfelf. 

The multitudes who paid their ad- 
drefles to this fury were a compofition 
of all nations and profeffions, of dif- 
ferent characters, and various capa- 
cities. There was the mechanic, the 
tradefman, the fcholar; but the moft 
zealous votaries confifted principally 
of old maids, antiquated batchelors, 
difcarded courtiers, and the like. 
Each ftrove to ingratiate himfelf with 
the fury, by facrificing the moit va- 
luable of his friends; nor could proxi- 
mity of blood move compafion, or 
plead exemption from being victims 
to her infatiable paflion. Some ad- 
drefied this infernal Moloch with the 
very fruits of their bodies, wiile 
others were triumphantly chanting 
forta the extent of her power, and 
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expatiating on the numbers of her 
conqueits. At this incident arofe in 
my breaft all the tender fentiments of 
humanity that [ had ever cultivated ; 
and I began to blame my criminal 
curiofity, which had prompted me to 
afcend the mountain. But in a few 
minutes the whole fcene was very 
agreeably reverfed. For, toward the 
fouthern boundaries, I obferved the 
clouds parting, the fky purpling, and 
the fun breaking forth in all its glory. 
When immediately there appeared 
marching toward us Good Nature, in 
all her pomp and fplendor ; arrayed 
like a ivan nymph, and blooming 
with unftudied graces. She was of a 
fair and ruddy complexion,, which 
received additional beauty from the 
frequent {miles that fhe threw into her 
countenance. On her right. hand 
fhone Good Senfe, with much ma- 
jeity and diffidence in her mien. She 
was an effential attendant on the young 
lady, who never appeared: to fuch ad- 
vantage, as when fhe was under her 
more immediate direction. On her 
left was Generofity, carrying a heart 
in her hand. ‘The next tnat_pre- 
fented, was Modefty, with her: eyes 
fixed on the ground, and her cheeks 
fpread with rofes. ‘Then followed a 
train of beauties, who, by the unaf- 
fected charms of their perfons, made 
me defirous of a nearer infpection. 
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Upon a clofe approach I difcovered 
that they were a tribe of Britifh la> 
dies, who were always fond of ap- 
pearing in the retinue of the goddefs, 
from whofe, indulgent {miles they te- 
ceived an acceffional luftre to their 
charms. I then turned my eyes to- 
ward the monfters | have above de+ 
fcribed. The principal of which turned 
pale, and fell down in a {woon from 
her throne. Pride fhrunk into @ 
fhade; Envy fell proftrate and bit the 
ground; while Ignorance vanifhed 
like a morning cloud before the rifing 
fun. As the goddefs drew near, the 
whole collection of fiends difappeared. 
The bafilifk tkulked into the glade, 
and the oak on which the fury was 
feated budded forth afrefh. Wherever 
the goddefs walked, the flowers fprang 
up fpontaneous at her feet. The 
trees, furprifed with new-born life, 
difplayed the enamelled blofiom. The 
tender roe was feen bounding over 
the mountains, and the little lamb 
{porting on the hills. Inftead of the 
briar and the thorn, there fhot forth 
the myrtle and every odoriferous 
fhrub. The voice of the turtle was 
heard in the groves, and the dales re- 
founded with the melodious harmony 
of the nightingale. In a word, the 
whole region confeffed the happy in- 
fluences of the deity, and charmed in 
all the genial foftnefs of the fpring. 


in Derbyfhire, the Seat of Joun 


Hotranpn, Ey. With a Perfpective View of that Manfion, and the 


adjacent Country. 


ORD-HOUSE ftands on a fmall 
rife from the valley between 
Higham and Crick, in Derbythire, 
a mile from the former ; and although 
not decorated with pillars, and other 
appendages of architecture, makes a 
relpectable, if not a magnificent ap- 
pearance. Mr. Holland, from a highly 
cultivated taite in the arts, hath made 
his pleafure grounds a continued fcene 
of picturefqgue and beautiful views. 
That wretched tafte which once pre- 
vailed, where each tree boafted a twin 
brother, has happily been driven from 
our prefent fyftem of gardening, and 
Nature once more aJumes the reins. 





In few {pots does fhe appear to more 
advantage than at Ford. - The valley 
extends for feveral miles, and. is wa- 
tered by a fimall ftream, which though 
an improvement to the verdure is 
fome times rather a difadvantage, as 
it overflows and dettroys all the con- 
veniences for croffing it. Higham, 
whofe fituation deferves a better town, 
confitts of ftragling thatched houfes, 
chiedy occupied by farmers, and is 
on the réad from Derby to Chefter- 
field, about fifteen miles from thé 
former; it has no church, fo that the 
inhabitants have two miles to walk to 
Shirland, which is the parifh church. 
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The Error of a Goop Fatuer: 4 Tale, by M. Marmontel. 
Concluded from page 276. 


‘ THE following day, the youn 
man, while walking with me, too 
up the hiftory of his flight, where his 
father had left off. 

«* Sir,” faid he, ‘* if my father has 
fpoken to you of my childhood, you 
cannot be ignorant of my faults; my 
paffions are naturally violent; my 
fenfibility was put to fevere trials; I 
could not keep it within bounds, and 
that was the fource of my misfortunes. 
I had no longer a mother, and my 
father was every thing to me. I 
loved him from the bottom of my 
heart, and was jealous of his affeétion. 
My jealoufy rendered me fad, im- 
patient, and gloomy ; and my father, 
defpairing of my amendment, re- 
moved me from his houfe. In this 
exile, where I ftood in need of no- 
thing, I was feverely treated, and 
thinking I could never be more 
wretched, I made my efcape. I had 
made an exchange of my coat for the 
drefs of a young peafant, and, under 
this difguife, left the country. I 
trudged along the bye-paths during 
the night, wee! care to avoid the 
villages, and feeking fome lone farm- 
houfe where a fhepherd might be 
wanting. At length I found the ob- 
je& of my ambition in a folitary ham- 
let between Fleury and Aumale. 

«In this free and quiet condition, 
with bread and milk. in abundance, 
fleeping on clean firaw, and getting 
up at the dawn of day to take the 
command of the docile animals I led 
forth to feed, my fituation would not 
have been fo pitiable, if, to the re- 
collection of my forrows, the remem- 
brance ofa father had not been joined, 
wnom J figured to myfelf irritated, 


‘ threatened, and inexorable, and pre- 


paring chaftifements for me as foon as 
T fhould fall into his hands. 

«« Atthe expiration of a feW months, 
this uneafinefs wore off, and I had 
the crue! affurance of being either for- 
gotten or abandoned. My affiction, 


though it then became more calm, was 
but the deeper; the filence of the 
country, and the wilds which were 
fpread fo wide around me, and over 
which I wandered, ferving only to 
plunge me farther in my gloomy me- 
lancholy. Whenever 1 fixed my 
thoughts upon the abyfs that fepa- 
rated me from my father, and re- 
peated to myfelf, J foall fee him no 
more, I fell into the deepeft defpond- 
ency. My weak brain would never 
have borne it, but for the pleafing 
fource of diverfion I had luckily 
brought with me; for, lefs an ene- 
my to ftudy than to conftraint, I had 
not been able to part with my favourite 
book; Virgil and I were never afun- 
der. The Eclogues made me the af- 
fociate of Tityrus, and Meelibeus ; 
and accordingly, when I difguifed 
myfelf, I had taken the name of 
Alexis. The Georgies gave my new 
condition a degree of luftre in my 
eyes: I there faw rural occupations 
honoured by the poet, and I read him 
with a fentiment of pride. 

«* One day, when fitting at the foot 
of an old willow, after going deeply 
into this pleafing ftudy, I fell afleep, 
and during my flumber was noticed 
by a perfon who happened to pafs by. 
It was a man who lived retired from 
the world, and whom juft refentment 
had rendered a mifanthropift: in a 
word, it was this very M. de Nelcour. 
He perceived a book open by the fide 
of a young fhepherd. Aftonifhed at 
this novelty, and defirous to know 
what book it might be, he ftooped 
down, and found it to be Virgil. He 
would not wake me, but continuing 
his walk, and loitering about the wil- 
low, he contrived to keep me in fight, 
and flepped up to me as foon as 1 
awoke. 

«Young man,” faid he, “ I have 
juft feen fomething very extraordinary 
lying befide you; an open book, 
which I find to be Virgil! Do — 
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read Virgil? And if fuch has been 
your education, by what misfortune 
are you reduced to the condition of a 
fhepherd ?” 

<< I¢ is not intpoflible,” faid I, «* that 
an orphan, well brought up, fhouid 
be reduced to poverty: fuch a one am 
J.” He then defired to know what 
place I came from, what was my 
name, and what my family? « My 


name is Alexis,” faid I. «<I come 


from yonder farm-houfe ; it is quite 


unneceflary that you fhould know any 

thing farther.” And as he feemed 

aftonifhed at my referve, I, in my 

turn, exprefled my furprife that a paf- 

ferby thould be focurious. The pride 

of my anfwer did not hurt me in his 
inion. 

**I do not blame you,” faid he, 
* for being prudent, although fo 
young. Ah! why like you, did I 
not earlier know how to be upon my 
guard againft pene 3 however, 
my curiofity is fo natural, and fo juft,” 
added he, ‘ that you ought at leaft to 
think it innocent; and the concern 
infpired by your misfortune and your 
age, is fufficient for its juftification.” 

“I made an apology for having 
been fo little fenfible of this mark of 
kindnefs. ‘But, fir,” faidI, « what 

urpofe does it anfwer to remember 
in adverfity, what we have been, and 
what we are no longer? It is, at the 
beft, but heaping care on care. I 
wifh only to be known for a fhep- 
herd, as Iam. It is neither in your 
eyes nor my own that I blufh at being 
fo. Virgil tells us, that the gods have 
been fhepherds; but every body does 
not know how much the paitoral life 
has been honoured, and how much it 
ought to be fo fill. I therefore dare, 
without knowing who you are, fup- 
plicate you not to betray me. | ama 
friendlefs youth ; but I earn ny live- 
lihood by making myfelf of ufe ; and 
you would difturb this innocent life, if 
you made an improper ufe of the fe- 
cret you have ftolen from me during 
my flumber. In the name of all you 
hoid moft dear,” added I, “ promife 
me not to divu'ge it.” 


«© I promife you,” faid he; ‘ but 
on condition that I may be allowed to 
come and {pend a few hours with you, 
while you feed your fheep, Like you, 
young man, I am familiar with mif- 
fortune ; like you, I have a turn for 
ftudy. J am fond of Virgil; we will 
read him together ; and when we fhall 
be better acquainted, and can better 
truft one another, a mutual confidence 
fhall mingle its effufions with the plea- 
fure of our converfation. 

« This worthy man,” continued 
Alexis (for he ftill retained his name) 
“came frequently to join us in the 
pafturage ; we there {pent together a 
part of the fine days of the autumnal 
feafon, nor did thofe days pafs un- 
pleafantly away. Virgil, Horace, 
with whom he had made me acquaint- 
ed, and for whofe beauties I began to 
have a relifh as well as he, and fome 
French books he brought for my read- 
ing, fuch as Montaigne, La.Fontaine, 
Racine, and Fenelon, contended for 
the employment of our leifure. 

«« But in the intervals of our read- 
ings, M. de Nelcour tried, from time 
to time, to come at the fecret of my 
misfortunes. ‘Is it poflible,” faid 
he, one day, ** that a child like you 
fhould not at leait have met with 
fomebody in his family, or in the 
world, to take pity on him?” “ I 
have implored, the pity of nobody,” 
faid I; “ young as 1 am, I well 
know, that, in the world, the wretched 
are ever looked upon as importu- 
nate.” 

«« Ah! you are much in the right,” 
faid he, (for without knowing it, I 
had touched his fenfible part) and then 
he related to me that he had been in 
his youth what is called an agreeable 
man ; that he had ruined himfelf by 
his liberality; that out of a hundred 
good friends who had partaken of his 
entertainments, not a fingle one had 
offered him affiftance in the decay of 
his fortune; that the women, who 
ufed to cry him up as a pattern of 
gallantry and accomplifhments, had 
found him horribly altered as foon as 
they knew he was ruined; and thar, 
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grown wifer at his own expence, he 
had taken without hefitation the refo- 
lation of felling his eftates to pay his 
debts, and of retiring to a little farm, 
the only remains of his property. 

«| heard him with concern relate 
his follies, his idle credulity, his il- 
lufions, and his errors; but his con- 
fidence did not call forth mine. Per- 
ceiving that my fecret thus eluded all 
his attempts to lay hold of it, he came 
to the wife refolution of leaving me to 
the dictates of my own difcretion. 

** Well, my dear Alexis,” {aid he, 
one day, ‘‘ the winter will foon be 
here, and we fhall no longer be able 
to fee one another ; do you know that 
the idea affits me?” “It afflicts me 
too,” faid I, with a figh. “ Why 
then,” faid he, * afflict one another ? 
Why fhould we part? I lead a quiet 
and folitary life at the village of Fleu- 
ry, in the vicinity of your farm- 
houfe ; and I have ftill enough of the 
ruins of my fortune to make my old 
age happy ; come hither, and partake 
of my happinefs. ‘The deareft object 
of my cares is a young female orphan, 
whom [ am bringing up, and whom 
J love with the greateft tendernefs ; if 
you partake of her afylum, I thail 
have two children inftead of one.” 

«« Sir,” faid I, “ your kindnefs 
wears fuch an appearance of frank- 
nefs, that it is incumbent on me to 
fpeak to you without difguife. My 
ruling pafiion is the love of liberty ; 
and I know no man free, but he, who 
dependent on himfelf and Nature 
alone, forces the earth by his labour 
to afford him food. Iam determined 
to be fuch a man; I am determined 
to be either the farmer or gardener of 
Virgil.” 

«With me,” faid he, * you will 
be both: a good farm to manage, 
and a handfome garden to cultivate ; 
this is what 1 propofe to you. As to 
the farming bulinefs, I am as yet but 
a novice myfelf, and we will learn it 
together; but in the cultivation of a 
garden, I] think I do not want leffons 
from any one.” This hope brought 


me to a decifion; and afer taking 
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leave of the farmer, I followed M. 
de Nelcour. 

“| found at his houfe a garden 
that was really in a moft defirable 
ftate of cultivation, and a little Na- 
talie, nine years old, and as beautiful 
as the face of day. 

“ You fee,” faid he, “ in this amia- 
ble child, the greateft comfort of my 
folitude. She is not indebted to me 
for life; but the habit of loving one 
another is become fo natural to us, 
that the tie of adoption well fupplies 
the place of that of blood. When I 
married her mother, the widow of M. 
de Leonval, a captain of grenadiers, 
killed at the attack of Denain, I 
adopted this child, whom he had left 
deflitute, and felt a pride in thus dif- 
charging the debt of my country to- 
ward fo brave a man. Natalie already 
bad fair to be of the molt amiable 
difpofition, and almoft as dear to me 
as her mother ; fhe rendered our union 
ftiil more tender and happy, but my 
happinefs was of ihort duration ; and 
Natalie and mytelf were foon left to 
weep, fhe a good mother, and I an 
excellent wife.” ‘* My dear,” faid 
fhe, on her death-bed, “I bequeath 
you my child; fhe is all I poffefs in 
the world. Be to her a father and 
mother.” ‘ I promited her I would, 
and I keep my word; but as I have 
no longer a fortune to leave the dear 
girl, | bring her vp in all the fimpli- 
city of rural manners and pleafures. 
his farm thall be her portion, and 
this houfe her own.” 

“« IT do not know what was M. de 
Nelcour’s idea in {peaking to me thus; 
but as for me, from that very mo- 
ment, I thought I faw fome flight 
probability in the hope of being one 
day or other Natalie’s hufband ; and 
conceived a fondnefs for her, which 
paffing through all the degrees of 
friendihip {uited to her age and mine, 
at lait grew into hove, as foonas love 
was in feafon, 

*« Beloved myfelf by M. de Nel- 
cour, our labours, our ftudies, our 
walks, the attention we paid to the 
educacon of Natalie, the moft pre- 
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cious of our plants, every thing was in 
common between us. Our days were 
entirely taken up, and our nights were 
peaceful. The months and feafons 
pafled away as fwiftly as thought ; and 
M. de Nelcour was for ever telling 
us, that he had left nothing in the 
world worthy of his regret. But I 
had left a father there ; and his image 
was inceflantly before my eyes, re- 
proaching me with being happy out 
of his fight. 

« The interefting and lovely Na- 
talie repaid our cares with a charming 
docility. ‘Thanks to the active life 
fhe led in following our example, her 
fhape, as fhe grew up, difplayed a 
thoufand charms ; it was as fupple as 
the fhrubs fhe had planted ; her com- 
plexion was as brilliant as the flowers, 
and as frefh as the fruit her hands had 
cultivated ; and dreffed no better than 
a common country girl, fometimes 
with a pruning hook in her hand, 
and fometimes with a bafket on her 
head, or under her arm, you would 
have taken her for the goddefs, with 
whofe gifts ihe was loaded. 

“ Farewell ftudy,” faid Voltaire, 
“the garden will engrofs every thing.” 
‘Oh! no,’ replied Cideville, < itudy 
had its turn ; and then it was that the 
mind of Natalie, her temper, and the 
fentiments by which fhe was animated, 
fhone forth with all their luftre, in a 
thoufand fallies of ingenuous difpofi- 
tion.’ 

‘* Natalie, faid Alexis, “* perceived, 
as well as I, the progrefs a mutual 
fiendhhip was making in both our 
breaits; but it was far from giving 
either of us any uneafineis. Pleafea 
at being together, and taken up with 
each other, fhe with her charming 
gaiety, and I with my melancholy, 
we breathed love as others do air, and 
enjoyed the fight of each other as 
others do the light of day, a happy 
{scurity banifhing all idea of danger 
from our minds. But the time came 
when M. de Neicovr, more clear- 
figited and lefs infatuated than we 
were, durit no longer abandon us to 
ourfelves on the ttrength of our inno- 


cence; and when Natalie had com- 
pleted her fixteenth year, he refolved 
either to know from me whether I 
was a fuitable match for her, or to 
remove me from his houfe. 

« Alexis,’ faid he, “I think I 
have waited long enough for your 
confidence : though due to my friend- 
fhip, and though conitantly withheld, 
I will not complain. But at your 
time of life, prudence forbids your 
longer flay, unlefs tanctifed by the 
bett of titles: it is yours to fay whe- 
ther you hav any right to pretend to 
ag 

“Yes, fir, I have that right,” faid 
T; «my birth gives it me, although 
it is withheld by my ill fortune. I 
labour under the difgrace of a father, 
alas! cruelly deceived, and not lefs 
to be pitied than I ; for he is befet by 
the enemies of his blood, and itis of 
his very goodnefs that they take the 
advantage. A juft, but a weak man, 
it is his iecret, alas! rather than my 
own, that ] thought it my duty to 
conceal from you. I did not name 
him, becauie ] did not wifh to be his 

ceufer, becaufe 1 would not reduce 
you yourtelf to®the cruel neceflity 
either of giving me up to his anger, 
or of concealing me from him. Do 
not then blame this pious filence, 
which gives me already too much 
pain. You fhall know who I am, 
when heaven {hall have reftored to me 
the indulgence and the affection of a 
father. ‘Then, if it be not too late, 
Alexis will lay at the feet of Natalie, 
at the feet of your amiable child, the 
fortune his birth will permit him to 
hope for. ‘Till then, I bid you fare- 
well, with a heart full of regret, gra- 
tictude, and aflection. Do not forget 
me, fir; deicn fill to love one who 
will ever revere you.” 

“My friend,” faid he, * it is a 
fatisfaétion to. me to know, that your 
filence proceeded {tom fo virtuous a 
fentiment. Woe to the children, 
w'ofe complaint: reveal their father’s 
w ngs. Burl ‘ould ‘e guilty of a 
gr t one toward you, if I let you 
lea.c me, without providing you with 
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a place: I have one to propofe to 
you. Atno great diftance from home, 
near Neufchatel, in the village of 
Flamais, lives a refpeCtab'e man, who 
retired thither fome time ago; and 
who has chofen, I am told, the fame 
occupation as myfelf. He is looking 
out for an able gardener ; and | think 
I am fufficiently known to him to re- 
commend you; it is the prefident de 
Vaneville.” 

«* You willeafily conceive the emo- 
tion I felt at the mention of this name. 
I was fo ftruck with aftonifhment, that 
I could hardly breathe, and I felt my 
voice dying away upon my lips. He 
faw me pale, deprived of fpeech, and 
motionlefs; but he attributed this 
fufpenfion of my faculties to my love 
for Natalie, and to the violence I did 
my heart. ‘Come, my friend, cou- 
rage,” faid he, “it is no doubt a 
painful refolution we have taken to 
part; but our fituation renders it in- 
evitable.” 

««T made no anfwer: my thoughts 
were far different from what he . 
pofed. I was burning with the defire 
of returning to my father: but I 
thought I fhould fd him with my 
mortal enemy and her two children. 
What kind of a reception was I about 
to meet with?” 

«« The man to whom I am going to 
propofe you,” added M. de Nelcour, 
*< is probity itfelf; and every body 
— that he conceals a great deal 
of goodnefs under an air of aufterity. 
He is melancholy, but his melan- 
choly renders him interefting, for he 
is much to be pitied! He has loft his 
wife and his two children, the only 
hopes of his old age, and lives alone 
at Flamais, a prey to grief. I hope 
it will be a confolation to him to have 
fo good, and fo worthy a young man 
as you in the houfe.” , 

“© was ftrongly affected by this 
fudden news ; but initead of the joy 
it might have occafioned, the fenti- 
ment ;hat feized me was a religious 
one; for in fuch rapid misfortunes, I 
thought I faw, I mut confefs, a fu- 
pernatural chofifement. You will 
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readily fuppofe, that from that mo- 
ment my refolution was taken. “ Yes, 
fir,” faid I, ‘* write to him, offer my 
fervices to the virtuous and {olitary 
man; but do not tell him any thing 
you know refpecting me.” 

“‘ He wrote, {poke much in praife 
of my manners, and of my knowledge 
of gardening and farming, and, with- 
out giving any hint of my firft educa- 
tion, made himfelf anfwerable for my 
good behaviour. I was accepted, and 
fet off ; but my impatience to fee my 
father did not make me infenfible to 
the regret of leaving my dear Natalie. 
«« Adieu, mademoifelle,” faid I; “in 
bidding you farewell, I do not give 
up the hope of ferving you. May the 
young trees we have planted and 
tended together, fometimes recall 
Alexis to your remembrance. May 
you, in gathering the apples and 
peaches that refemble you, defire that 
Alexis were there to gather them with 

ou.” 

«« The dear girl let fall a tear; and 
faid to me, in a voice that touched 
me to the heart, “ Farewell, Alexis, 
I fhould be very forry if I were to fee 
you no more. Do not forget Na- 
talie.” 

«« I took the road to Flamais, with 
a heart full of joy and hope, of un- 
eafinefs and fear. I was going to fee 
my. father, but I was going to fee him 
weeping the lofs of a woman I had 
offended, and of two children I had 
flighted. Had I been more fubmiffive 
and more docile, I fhould have ftaid 
with him; if I had governed my 
temper, and fuffered every thing, he 
would have had a fon in me to wipe 
away his tears. But, wretch that I 
was, after my difobedience and my 
flight, after my criminal defertion, 
how appear before his eyes ?—Should 
I remain long enough undifcovered 
to expiate my faults, {often his refent- 
ment, and incline his heart to cle- 
mency ? Seven years abfence and la- 
bour, my altered features, my hair 
and complexion grown darker, my 
drefs, and ruftic air, might make me 
a fivanzer in any other eyes; but 


fhould 
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thould I be fo in thofe of a father? 
Well, faid [, if nature fpeak and be- 

me, I will take that moment to 
fall at his feet, and, initead of his in- 
dulgence, will implore his mercy— 
But then my pardon will be that of a 
criminal, to whom his judge remits 
his punifhment ; and who knows if he 
will not look upon M. de Nelcour as 
his child’s accomplice, and as the in- 
human favourer of my flight ?—Ah ! 
if once that idea ftrikes him, there 
will no longer be any hope of con- 
ciliating his good will for my charm- 
ing Natalie. Such were the reflections 
that occupied my mind, in my journey 
from Fleury to Flamais, where I ar- 
rived trembling, for fear my father 
fhould recollect me. 

« Alas! whether his eyes, weaken- 
ed by weeping, could no longer per- 
ceive in me any thing but confufed 
and uncertain features, or whether I 
had really outgrown all recollection, I 
know not, but he did not fufpett that 
his fon.was ftanding before him. But 
what-a fudden and painful impreffion 
did the fight of him make on me! 

) Sorrow had wrinkled his forehead 
more than age; the tears that I had 
coft him feemed to have furrowed his 
ycheek ; and fadnefs had bowed him 
toward the grave. 

“ Impelled by grief and affection, I 
was going to throw myfelf proftrate 
athis feet. But I felt myfelf fuddenly 
-held back by my remorfe. I was 
ftruck by his look of aufterity, and 
by the deep gloom fpread over his 
countenance, which indicated a heart 
long envenomed by its wounds. I 
trembled when [ begged leave to af. 
fure him of my obedience, and of 
my defire tobe ferviceable. He bade 
me follow him ; led me about his gar- 
den; pointed out my work; con- 
dugted me back to the dwelling that 
was deftined for me; and while my 
little habitation was fitting up, pro- 
vided for my wants. ‘ Farewell till 
to-morrow,” faid he, on leaving me; 
“ At the dawn of day I fhall be at 


, work myfelf.” 


“ As you will eafily belie: e, I flept 


but little that night ; but I felt inex- 
preflible comfort on finding myfelf ag 
my father’s, and in a fituation where 
I might merit his indulgence, and let 
him fee how much I was changed. 
‘ Nothing will be more eafy,’ faid 
I, « than to fhew him an unalterable 
gentlenefs, a perfect docility ; and an 
implicit obedience. It fhall be my 
delight, rather than my duty, to an- 
ticipate his wifhes ; and it fhall be this 
deep refpeé, this filial piety which, 
in his gardener, fhall at length make 
him difcover and forgive his unfortu- 
nate child.’ But I ftood in need of 
courage to difguife and reprefs the 


workings of nature ; and I promifed 


myfelf that it fhould not be wanting. 

* Next day the morning and [ 
found him among his trees. Our 
work was filent, and only interrupted 
by a few words, with long intervals 
between. Heafked me, ** what was 
my native place.” —TI anfwered, 
« Anet;” and this was my only fic- 
tion.—** Is your father alive ?” «« Yes, 
thank heaven!”—** And your mo- 
ther ?” ** No, I have loft her.”—He 
heaved a deep figh. « And what is 
your father’s occupation?” <* Gar- 
dening.”—- Is he young?” “ He 
begins to grow cld.”—* Are you his 
only child ?” <* His only one.” —And 
you have left him ?” <«* He would have 
it fo himlelf.”—** He is then in eafy 
circumftances, and can do without 
you?” “Yes; but if I pleafe my 
matter, I hope he will permit us to 
live together at his houfe.””--** Alexis,”® 
faid he, “ conduct yourfelf with me as 
you have done at M. de Nelcour’s; 
be fober, induftrious, and honeft ; and 
I promife you that you fhall foon have 
your father with you ; it fhall not be 
1 who will deprive you of him.” At 
thefe words he turned afide, and I faw 
him wipe away his tears. 

**T have fince put him in mind of 
our firit converiation. Ah!’ faid 
he, “if you had feen the impreffion 
every word you anfwered, made upon 
my heart! Jt was more than a year 
fince the names of father and fon had 
pafied my lips. 1 had not fortitude 

enough 
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enough to pronounce them; it was 


like a load upon my heart; and yet 
with you, I felt relief in {peaking and 
hearing them.” 

“* Satisfied at feeing me redouble 
every day my diligence and activity, 
creating him as it were a new garden, 
and teaching him with due deference 
a ityle of cultivation unknown to him 
before; my father had fometimes the 
kindnefs to moderate the ardour with 
which I worked ; an involuntary in- 
clination making him conftanily attend 
my fteps. “ Alexis,” faid he, one 
day, ‘“ how old are you?” “ One and 
twenty.” —He repeated one and twen- 
ty witha deep figh, and remained a 
long time filent. 

« After taking a few turns in the 
garden, tocalm his agitation, he re- 
turned and afked me, if it were not 
my intention to marry ?”—* Yes, fir, 
I have been thinking about it,” faid 
I, “andif you have no objection, and 
my father confent, I think I have 
found a fweet girl at Fleury, who 
would make me happy.” ‘ How old 
is fhe ?”?—*«* Sixteen.”--** Are her 
friends decent people ?”—* She is 
the daug ter of a man who fpilt his 
blood in the fervice of the t'ate.’”— 
« A good extraction?” —* Like me, 
fhe loit her mother when only feven 
years old.”—* Poor children! and 
pray who took care of her?” —* M. 
de Nelcour.” —** She is pretty, with- 
out doubt ?’”’—« Even if ugly, the 
would itill be amiable: the is as mild 
and gentle as a dove. M. de Nel- 
cour 1s as fond of her asif the were 
his own.”—** 'Tiiis M. de Nelcour is 
then a very charitable, benevolent 
man ?”—* Yes, fir, as his goodnefs 
to Natalie and me fufficiently teitify.” 
-——‘* He has committed a few follies,” 
rejoined my father, “¢ but they were 
the pardonable follies of a weak and 
eafy man; and it is very lucky for 
him, that this weaknefs has coft him 
nothing but ris fortune. It fome- 
times coits much dearer. Does he 
know that you love Natalie ?”—“ He 
fu‘pects it.’— That is perhaps the 
reaion he hes feparated you.” —* st is 


: 
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poflible it miay.”—** Why does not he 
marry you?” Ah, fir, my father’s 
confent is neceflary, and as yet I have 
not dared to afk it.”—* Why not?” 
—‘ The poor orphan has little or no- 
thing in the world.”—** She has her 
gentlenefs, her virtue, and‘her happy 
difpofition, and let me tell you that 
is no bad portion.”—** Yes, fir, but 
my father---I dread the {peaking 
to him.”’— Your father is then a 
very fevere one ?”—“« He has been fo 
fometimes, fir, but he is not the lefs 
affeftionate for that; and if I durit 
fay it, his goodnefs is equal to yours.” 
— In that cafe, I hope I thall obtain 
the confent to your happinefs. If, 
however, he fhould perfift in a refufal, 
I tell you beforehand, that I have no 
authority to oppofe that of a father ; 
and you yourielf, Alexis, would be 
obliged to obey.” —** Yes, fir, yes, I 
promife that L would, even if my life 
were at ftake. Never did child re- 
fpe&t and love his father better than I 
do mine. I will not deny that d find 
in Natalie all that is defirable in wo- 
man; that I love her with the greaitett 
tendernefs, and that I fhall never be 
happy without her; yet if my father 
did but fay, “ Alexis, you muit give 
up all thoughts of her, and never fee 
her more, I would obey without mur- 
murisg.” — “* Happy father!” ex- 
claimed mine. <* Alexis, go to-mor- 
row, and beg M. de Nelcour to do 
me the honour to come and fee me at 
Fiamais, and to bring his orphan with 
him. I will intercede with your fa- 
ther for both of you. But you {hall 
give me your word that, while I live, 
you will not leave me. I am an old 
and folitary man, and ftand in need 
of confolation ; in need of more than 
you may perhaps imagine. You 
and your wife at leaft will love me, 
and I will treat you both as if you 
were my children.” 

«« Acthele afiecting words, I fell 
his feet, bathed them with my tears 
and was on the point of making mjy- 
{elf known. But if patt difpleaiure 
thus rekindled in his bofom, ie fhould 
no longer ioos upon Natalie with 0 
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favourable an eye; if he fhould even 

refufe to fee her - - - - I trembled for 

fear of deftroying all our hopes; and 

my father confidered my emotion, 

merely as that of a young man tranf- 
rted with love and gratitude. 

«« The next day I arrived at M. de 
Nelcour’s, with a heart beating high 
with joy. ‘ Youhave,” faid I, “ put 
the finifhing hand to your favours, 
and I am come to thank you. M.de 
Vaneville, the virtuous old man, who 
was wafting away with forrow, and 
whom it was the will of heaven to 
confole - - - - Join me, fir, in adoring 
the hand that direéted us: M. de Va- 
neville is my father. Yes, you are 
the inftrument that heaven has em- 
ployed to reftore me to my father: 
it is to you, fir, that I am indebted 
for the hope of appeafing him. Send 
for Natalie. It depends on her to 
complete my happinefs; and I hope 
to prevail on her to do fo. 

« She came; I related to them all 
that had pafled between my father and 
me; and in proportion as Natalie be- 
came acquainted with my fecret, her 
emotion, her blufhes, and her inno- 
cent and ingenuous joy let me into 
hers. She confeffled that fhe had 
wept my abfence ; that the had often 
lamented her not being my help-mate 
in the garden; that her good angel 
had foreto!d to her in a dream, that 
fhe thould never have any hufband 
but Alexis; and that fhe had vowed, 
in cafe of its being fulfilled, to ere& 
an altar to this confoling angel under 
a bower we fhould both plant in con- 
cert. 

“ M. de Nelcour, Natalie, and I, 
fet off together. She appeared before 
iny father dreffed like a fimple coun- 
try girl, and enchanted the old man 
with her grace, her modefty, her in- 
genuous language, and with the turn 
of her mind, which difcovered, un- 
known to her, a tinéture of cultiva- 
tion. Her beauty rendered her fill 


-More interefting in his eyes. He ex- 


prefied his fatistacz:ion at M. de Nel- 
cour’s having taken fo much care of 
her edutaiion; made him ftay three 


days at his houfe ; and during all that 
time was entirely taken up with the 
amiable orphan. At length, when 
fhe was going to return to Fleury: 
« My reiolution is fixed,” faid he, 
«‘ and Iam going to write to your fa- 
ther. You fhall carry the letter 
yourfelf, and if, as I prefume, he ap- 
prove of the match, bring him along 
with you. Tell me his name, and 
tell me that of Natalie’s father.” 

«It was then I felt every fibre in 
my body tremble, and every pulfe 
beat high. 

“ Sir,” faid I, « you fee me ftand 
trembling before you at the confeflion 
I am about’ to make. It does not 
fuffice to afk my father’s confent; 
fince you are fo kind to me, my par- 
don and forgivenefs muft firft be im- 
plored.”—“ Your pardon,” replied 
my father with aftonifhment! “ Are 
you then guilty ?”-~« Yes, fir, Iam. 
Yes, it is a guilty and penitent child, 
that muft be laid at his feet; if my 
tears touch you, it is by. thofe means 
he muft be moved; for that I may 
hide nothing from my generous pro. 
tector, in my early youth I have per- 
haps given him great canfe of afflic- 
tion.” -- “ How fo?” faid he, with a 
look of difappointment and concern.— 
«« By my ungovernable violence, and 
impetuous temper.” 

“« He liftened to me with his eyes 
fixed on mine, and I faw the tremb- 
ling of his hands and knees redouble 
atevery word. “ Ah! fir,” cried I, 
at length, “in the name of Nature, 
and your own blood, afk pardon for a 
thoughtlefs youth, who ran away from 
his father, and for thefe feven years 
pait, has not dared to appear before 
him.” At thefe words, | fell at his 
feet. ® Ah! unfortunate-boy! ’tis 
you,” cried he, running up to me; 
and taking me in his arms, while 
1, half titled by mz fcbs, felt my 
face hedewed with tears. ‘“ ‘Lhete 
are tears of joy,” fail I, “ let them 
flow; I have fhed many ofa bitterer 
kind. O my dear father! do you 
forgive my being the caule 7’ —** You 
1 forgive you, and every thing is for- 
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gotten, fince you are reftored to me ; 
but do you not come to afflict and dif- 
trefs my old age; tell me who is this 
young woman you with to marry ?”— 
“Fear nothing, father; mademoi- 
felle de Leonval is not unworthy to 
bear your name.” Thefe words clear- 
ed up every thing. 

iene fir,” faid he to M. de 
Nelcour, ‘* come and receive my 
thanks. What do 1] not owe you? 
You reftore my fon; you reftore him 


to me with all his faults correfed, 
And you, daughter of a man, whofe 
blood I honour, and whofe memory I 
refpect, come and be with your huf- 
band, the delight of my old age.” 
We were married in this very village ; 
and chofe for our wedding clothes, 
the very fame drefs we wore at 
Fleury. 

** Such was the narrative of Alexis, 
As foon as it was finifhed, we re- 
turned to the now happy father. 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
NuMEER XI. 


MrpsumMer-Nicnat’s Dream. 
The Step-Mother. 


Thefeus. 
H O W flow - 
This old moon wanes! She lingers 
my defires, 
Like to a ftep-dame, ora dowager, 
Long withering out a young man’s re- 
venue, 


The idea of a ftep-mother being 
odious to her family, is applied, in 
this paflage, in a very beautiful and 
uncommon manner, to illuftrate the 
tedioufnefs of expectation, But this 
idea of the character of a ftep-mother 
as odious, however general it may 
be, is very often unfounded ; as many 
inftances may be recorded of women, 
who, in that too frequently unthank- 
ful and unenviable office, have dif- 
played a greater fuperiority of virtue, 
than they could pofibly have fhewn 
in the exercife of their natural duties. 
Terence has given us the portrait of 
an excellent mother-in-law : 


‘Tis now my chief concern tomake my 
age 
Fafy to all, that no one may regret 
My lengthen’d life, or langviih for my 
death. 
CoLMAN. 


This portrait, we are perfuaded, is 
neither inimitable nor unfrequeat, 


Parental Author:ty. 
Thefes. What fay you, Hermia ? D> ad- 
> y.d, fair maid, 


To you your father fhould be as a god; 

One that compos'd your beauties ; yea, 
and one 

To whom you are but as a form in wax, 

By him imprinted, and within his power 

To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 


The expreffion, to leave the figure, 
fignifies no more than this: ‘ That 
the child being but a form imprinted 
in wax by the father, he has as abfo- 
lute authority over it, to kill or to 
fave it, as he has over a waxen image, 
to /eave the figure, that is, to let it 
remain as he has formed it; or, en- 
tirely to disfigure, that is, to deftroy, 
or melt it down again.’—In this play, 
the fcene of which is at Athens, there 
is a peculiar propriety in this paflage ; 
for a law of the great legiflator Solon 
gave to parents an abfolute authority 
over the life and death of their chil- 
dren.—Thus Egeus had faid, in the 
fpeech immediately before : 


I beg the ancient privilege of Athens ; 
As the is mine, I may difpofe of her : 
Which thall be either to this gentleman, 
Or to her death ; according to our law, 
Immediately provided in that cafe. 


Neither the Athenian privilege, 
nor indeed any unreafonable exertion 
of parental authority, can be warrant- 
ed by the precepts of religion or the 
principles of morality. But, arter 
this obfervation, we may be allowed 
to add, that filial piety is not only 
one of the moft amiable and becoming 
of virtues, but is one of thofe on whicn 
too great a ftrefs cannot be laid ; for 
I ils 
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its very name imports 2 degree of re- 
fpect for the parental character and 
authority, which approaches, in fome 
proportion, to that with which each 
individual fhould regard the Univerfal 
Parent and Benefactor of Mankind. 
Children fhould look to their parents, 
not with veneration only, as the au- 
thors of their being, but with defer- 
ence and fubmiffion, as their beft 
counfelors and direétors in all the 
dangers and difficulties of life. This 
is beautifully expreffed in ‘ ‘The Dou- 
ble Falfhood :’ 


The voice of parents is the voice of gods ; 
For to their children they are Heaven's 
lieutenants : 
Made fathers not for common ufes merely 
Of procreation (beafts and birds would be 
As noble then as we are) but to fteer 
The wanton freight of youth thro’ ftorms 
and dangers, 
Which with full fails they bear upon : 
and ftraiten 
The moral line of life, they bend fo often. 
For thefe are we made fathers: and for 
thefe 
May challenge duty on our children’s part. 
Obedience is the facrificc of angels, 
Whofe form you carry— 
A& v. Sc. 2. 


Virgin Refolution. 


Hermia. 1 do entreat your grace to par- 
don me. 
I know not by what power I am made 
3 
Nor how it may concern my modetty, 
In fuch a preience here, to plead my 
thoughts : 
But I befeech your grace, that I may know 
The wortt that may befall me in this cafe, 
If I refufe to wed Demetrius. 
Thefeus. Either to die the death, or to 
abjure 
For ever the fociety of men. 
Therefore, fair Hermia, queftion your 
defires, 
Know of your youth *, examine well your 


ood, 
Whether if you yield not to your father’s 
choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun ; 
For aye + to be in fhady cloifter mew'dy 


* Bring your youth to the queftion. Confider your youth, 


To live a barren fifter all your life, 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruithefs 
moon, 


Thrice bleed they, that mafter fo their 
blood 


5] 
To undergo fuch maiden pilgrimage ; 
But earthlier happy is the row dittill'd, 
Than that, which, withering on the vir- 
gin-thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in fingle bieffed- 
* nefs. 
Hermia. So will I grow, {0 live, fo 
die, my lord, 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordthip, to whofe unwifh'd yoke 
My foul contents not to give fovereignty. 


The filial difobedience of Hermia 
is here not merely blamelefs but vir- 
tuous. If obedience be the natural 
duty of a child, it muft be allowed, 
at the fame time, that the exertion of 
parental authority fhould be natural 
alfo. But nothing can be natural, in 
a virtuous fenfe, which is unreafon- 
able ; nor can any thing be reafonable 
which is unjuft. ‘Tocompel a daugh- 
ter to an irrevocable act, by which 
all her happinefs in life muft be de- 
ftroyed, is not to fuftain the parental 
character of a wife counfellor and be- 
nevolent protector, to whom every 
degree of filial veneration is due, but 
it is to act the part of an arbitrary 
tyrant, whofe deftructive dictates, 
founded in caprice, it is certainly 
lawful to difobey. In France, before 
the late Revolution, the parental au- 
thority was as defpotic as the regal 
power. The Solonian law of life and 
death did not, indeed, exift in that 
country ; but dilobedience to the pa- 
rental dictates, in the momentous ar- 
ticle of marriage, could be punifhed 
with the lofs of liberty, and of all that 
could render life detirabie to a fuf- 
ceptible and virtucus mind: A lettre- 
de-cachet could plunge an unoffendirg 
fon in the dungeons of the Baftille }, 
or immure in ‘ the fhady cloifter’ the 
blooming and exemplary daughter. 
Marriage was commonly a circum- 
ftance of convenience and ftipulation 


+ For ever. 


t See Mifs Williams’ affecting Hiftory of Monfieur and Madame Du F— in our 


Magazine for January and February 2793. 
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between the refpective parents, in 
which the inclinations of the young 
couple were too often negleéted. The 
Marriages, in courfe, were feldom 
happy: where mutual affection did 
not previoufly exift, the cultivation of 
it, afterward, was never thought of : 
the tender ‘ charities,’ the delightful 
prefervatives of love, were forgotten 
in the fafcinating follies of diffipation : 
and feldom could the married pair ex- 
claim with ‘Taffo, « O dolce congiun- 
tione de’ cuori! O foave unione de 
gli animi noftri !—Sweet alliance of 
hearts, delightful union of our fouls !” 
Or exhibit the charming picture of 
conjugal felicity in Milton’s hymn: 
Here — his golden fhafts employs, here 
ights 
His content lamp, and waves his purple 
wings, 
Reigns here and revels. 


The Croffes of Love. 
L;fander. Ah me! for aught that I 


could ever read, 
Could ever hear by tale or hiftory, 
‘The courfe of true love never did run 
fmooth : 
But, either it was different in blood ; 
Or elfe mifgratted, in refpeét of years ; 
Or elfe it ftood upon the choice of friends : 
Or, if there were a fympathy in choice, 
War, death, or ficknefs did lay fiege to it ; 
Making it momentary as a found, 
Swift as a fhadow, fhort as any dream ; 
Brief as the lightning in the colly’d night, 
That, in a fpleen, unfolds both heaven 
and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to fay —Be- 
hold ! 
The jaws of darknefs do devour it up: 
$o quick bright things come to confufion. 


The fimile of the lightning, in this 
paflage, is the moit lively and perfect 
defcription that can be conceived. 
The circumilances are fo finely ima- 


gined, and the expreffions fo noble, 
perfeétly picturing the image to our 
view, that it deferves equal praife 
with that magnificent paflage in Ho- 
mer, fo much extolled by Longinus : 
Deep in the difmal regions of the dead, 
Th’ infernal monarch rear’d his horgid 
head : 
Leap'd from his throne, left Neptune's 
arms fhould lay 
His dark dominions open to the day ; 
And pour in light on Pluto’s drear abodes, 
Abhorr'd by men, and dreadfil e’en to 
gods. Pope. 


The word colly’d (that is, black, 
fmutted with coa/, a word ftill ufed in 
the midland counties) conveys the 
idea of fomething more than black, a 
perfectly dark and /coty night, which 
renders the glare of the lightning more 
difmal ; ‘ that ia a /pleen (a moment, 
on a fudden) darts its blue light, and 
difplays the creation, juft now thick- 
mantled in night ; and before we can e- 
ven fpeak to obferve it, the jaws of dark- 
nefs devour it up.’ The circumftances 
of the deep darknefs of the night ; the 
glare of the lightning, in an inftant 
bringing to view heaven and earth, 
the momentary duration of it, not fo 
ldng as while a man can fpeak ; and 
its being inftantly devoured by the 
jaws of darknefs; are fuch as place 
the image immediately before our 
fight, and rank the paflage among 
the moft fublime and admired of an- 
cient or modern poetry. 


Beautiful Praife from a Rival. 


Hermia. God fpeed, fair Helena! Whi- 
ther away ? 
Helena. Call you me fair? that fait 
again unfay. 
Demetrius loves you, fair; O happy fair | 
Your eyes are lode-ftars *, and your 
tongue’s {weet air 


* This was a compliment not unfiequent among the old poets. The lode-ftar is 
the /eading or guiding diar, that is, the pole ftar. ‘The magnet is, for the fame rea- 
fon, called the lode-ffone, either becaufé it leads iron, or becaufe it guides the failore 


Milton, in L’Allegro, has the fame idea: 


Towers and battlements he fees, 
Bofom’d high in tufted trees : 
Wixre perhaps tome beauty lies, 


The conafers 


cyrofure of neighb'’ring eyes. 


More 
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More tuneable than lark to fhepherd’s ear, 

When wheat is green, when hawthorn 
buds appear. 

Sicknefs is catching ; O, were favour * 
fo! 

Your words I'd catch, fair Hermia, ere 
I go; 

My ear fhould catch your voice, my eye 
your eye, 

My tongue fhould catch your tongue’s 
{weet melody. ' 

Were the world mine, Demetrius being 
bated, 

The reft I'll give to be to you tranflated +. 

O, teach me how you look: and with 
what art 

You fway the motion of Demetrius’ heart. 


Hermia had employed no arts to 
allure the fickle Demetrius from He- 
lena ; for, as fhe obferves, juft after, 
in the fame {cene, 


His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine. 


She had done her an injury, indeed, 
but no wrong; and, therefore, the 


forfaken maid is fo juft, as to com- 


plain of her own ijl fortune only, 
without exprefling the leaft refent- 
ment againit her beautiful rival. 


Magic Power of Love. 


Hermia. Take comfort ; he no more 
fhall fee my face ; 
Lyfander and mytelf will fly this place. 
Before the time I did Lyfander fee, 
Seem’d Athens as a paradife to me : 
O then, what graces in my love do dwell, 
That he hath turn’d a heaven unto a hell ! 


There is a beautiful propriety in 
thefe lines. Hermia is willing to 
comfort Helena, and to avoid all ap- 
pearance of triumph over her. She 
bids her, therefore, not to confider 
the power of pleafing as an advantage 
much to be envied or defired; fince 
Hermia, whom fhe confiders as pof- 
fefling it in a fupreme degree, has 
found no other effects from it than the 
lofs of happinefs. 


* Favour is feature, countenance. 
+ To tranflate, in our author, tometimes fignifies to change, to transform. 
} Quality feems a word more fuitable to the ienie ; but either may ferve, 





Moon-light Night. 


Lyfander. To-morrow-night, when 
Pheebe doth behold 
Her filver vifage in the wat’ry glafs, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grafs, 
Tiwough Athens’ gates have we delign’d 
to fteal. 


Whenever any incidental defcrip- 
tion of natural fcenery occurs in Shak- 
fpeare, it feldom fails to attragt at- 
tention, although it may not convey 
any ftriking fentiment or moral. And 
the Moon-light appears a favourite 


_ fubje with him. Thus, in the firft 


fcene of this act: 


The moon, like to a flver bow 
New-bent in heaven, fhall behold the night 
Of our folemnities. 

i) 


Again, in the Merchant of Venice : 


The moon fhines bright : in fuch a night 
as this, 

When the fweet wind did fweetly kifs the 
trees, 

And they did make no noife— 


And, in the fame play, to quote 


no more; 


How fweet the moon-light fleeps upon this 
bank ! 


Here will we fit, and let the founds of 
mufic 
Creep in ovr ears: foft ftillnefs, and the 


night, 
Become the touches of {weet harmony. 


Unreal Appearance of Obje&s in the 


Lover's Eye. 


Helena. Things bafe and vile, holding 

no quantity f, 

Love can tranfpofe to form and dignity. 

Love looks not with the eyes, but with 
the mind ; 

And therefore is wing’d Cupid painted 
blind ; 

Nor hath Love's mind of any judgment 
tafte ; 

Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy hatte: 

And therefore is Love faid to be a child, 

Becaufe in choice he is fo oft beguil’d. 


This 
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This effe& upon the Lover is more 
ftrongly defcribed by Thefeus, in the 
firtt icene of the fifth act : 


The Lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt. 


Our bard has hinted a moral, on 
this latter fubje€t, with regard to ir- 
regular or mifplaced affection, as Dr. 
Warburton has juftly obferved, ‘ by as 
fine a metamorphofis as any in Ovid,’ 
in the laft lines of the following 
{peech, the whole of which is proper 
to be tranfcribed here, in order to 
fhew how juftly and poetically he has 
pointed to the different effects of paf- 
fion upon bufy and contemplative, as 
well as on idle and diffipated minds. 


Oberon. That very time I faw {but 

thou couldit not) 

Flying between the cold moon and the 
earth, 

Cupid all arm'd : a certain aim he took 

At a fair veftal, throned by the weft * ; 

And loos’d his love-fhaft {martly from his 
bow, ; 

As it fhould pierce a hundred thoufand 
hearts : 

But I might fee young Cupid's fiery thaft 

Quench’d in the chafte beams of the watery 
moon ; 

And the imperial vot'refs paffed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 

Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 

It fell upon a little weftern flower, 

Before, milk-white; now purple with 
Love's wound ; 

And maidens call it ¢ Love in Idlenefs +.’ 


Cowflips. 

Fairy. I ferve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs { upon the green : 
The cowflips tall her penfioners be : 
Jn their gold coats {pots you fee ; 
Thofe be rubies, fairy favours, 

In thofe freckles live their favours : 


IT muft go feek fome dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowlflip’s ear, 


The cowflip was a favourite flower 
among the fairies; and, in the paf- 
fage before us, our bard has chofen 
the golden-coated cowllips, as penfioners 
to the fairy-queen, as the drefs of the 
band of Degg pene was 
very fplendid in the time of queen 
Elizabeth, and the tal'e# and hand- 
fomeft men were generally chofen by 
her for that office. To the fame red 
fpots Shak{peare refers in Cymbeline: 
A mole cinque-fpotted, like the crimfon 


drops 
In the bottom of a cowllip. 


Employments of the Fairies. 


Puck. 1 am that merry wanderer of the 

night. 

I jeft to Oberon, and make him finile, 

When I a fat and bean-fed horfe beguile, 

Neighing in likenefs of a filly foal : 

And fometime lurk I in a goffip’s bow], 

In very likenefs of a reafted crab || ; 

And, when the drinks, againft her lips I 
hob 


? 
And on her wither'd dew-lap pour the ale. 
The wifctt aunt, telling the faddeft tale, 
Sometime for three-foot {tool miftaketh me; 
Then flip I from her bum, down topples 
fhe, 
And tailor cries, and falls into a cough ; 


And then the whole quire hold their hips, 


and loffe ; 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and 

{wear 
A merrier hour was never wafted there. 

Shakfpeare’s fairies are fportive and 
gay ; the innocent artificers of harm- 
lefs frauds and innocent delufions. 
But on the fubject of thefe beautiful 
fictions, I fhall be more particular in 
my next paper. 
[ To be continued. ] 


* It was no uncommon thing to introduce a compliment to queen Elizabeth in the 


body of a play. 
+ The flower commonly called Panfy, 
ip Warwickhhire, and in Lyte’s Herbal. 


or Heart's eafe, is named Love-in-idlenefs 
One or two of its petals are of a purple co- 


lour. In other countries, it is called the Three-coloured-violet, the Herb-of- 
trinity, Three-faces-in-a-hood, Cuddle-me-to-you, &c. aK 
t The orbs here mentioned are the circles fuppoted to be made by the fairies on the 
ground, whofe verdure proceeds from the fairy’s care to water them. 
| A crab apple. So again in Love's Labour's Lot : 
* When roafted crabs hils in the bowl.” 


The 
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The SENTIMENTAL RAMBLER ; or SKETCHES of RURAL SCENERY 
on @ Vernal Day. 


O how canft thou renounce the boundlefs ftore 
Of charms which Nature to her vot’ry yields ! 
The warbling woodlands, the refounding thore, 
The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields ; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the fong of even, 
All that the mountain’s theltering bofom yields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 
O how canft thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven. 


Lhe Appropriation of Time. 


P ERHAPS nothing is more com- 
mon than to bewail the fhortnefs 
of life, unlefs it be to mifpend the 
little time we are permitted to enjoy. 
We complain that the evening is 
clofing on our unfinifhed labours, with- 
out remembering how much of the 
day has been wafted in indolence ; 
and peevithly lament the infufficiency 
of our ftrength, without reflecting on 
the fatigues produced by diffipation 
and folly. In fhort, did we never 
faffer ourfelves to accufe the rapid 
wing of time, till we had counted the 
moments that have pafled unoccupied 
and unenjoyed, the murmur of im- 
pious difcontent would be ftifled by 
regret, and the voice of reproach ex- 
pire in the figh of contrition. 

Nor are indolence and diffipation 
the only fources of error in this par- 
ticular: the improvement of time has 
other enemies as formidable, perhaps, 
if it were not that they appear of a 
more corrigible nature. Among the 
foremoft of thefe may be reckoned the 
injudicious manner, in which feafons 
and avocations are fuited to each 
other: an improvidence fo great, 
that whoever fhould entirely correct 
himfelf of this inconfiitency would 
find room enough, in the little circle 


BeaTTig 


of human life, for a much larger pra- 
portion of wifdom, and of pleafure, 
of bufinefs and of relaxation, than 
has, perhaps, ever yet been crowded 
within it fince the period of antedi- 
luvian longevity. At leaft it will not 
be difputed with me, that a juft ap- 
propriation of times and feafons would 
greatly enhance the enjoyments of 
life, fince every avocation may, under 
proper regulations become a pleafure, 
and the moft favourite amufement, by 
an ill-timed recurrence, may find the 
ftrings out of time that fhould vibrate 
to its meafures, and be confequently 
attended with nothing but wearifome- 
nefs and difgutt. 

It fhould feem that men of letters 
are particularly negligent of this pro- 
per adaptation of time, and frequently 
not only fhorten their lives, but even 
render the years they experience lefs 
produétive then they might otherwife 
be, by reverfing the order of nature, 
and {tifling the inftinétive voice of 
health, whofe warnings were kindly 
defigned for the prefervation and hap- 
pinefs of mankind. Negleétful of the 
igvigorating aad infpiring breath of 
morning, they but too frequently 
refer their ftudies to the protratted 
nocturnal hour, which the moft un- 
equivocal fymptoms * fhew us was 
deiigned for flumber and refrefhment 

aid 


* They who, by attending to their own fenfations, become acquainted with the im- 
portant admonitiens of nature, will obierve certain ieverifh and unea'y fymptoms, 


regularly 
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and idly boaft of trimming the noc- 
turnal lamp of wifdom, without re- 
flecting that the trueft lamp of wifdom 
is that which, untrimmed, and inex- 
hauftible, burns from day today, and 
from year to year, at once to affift 
and to illuftrate the refearches of the 
philofophic ftudent; but the half of 
whofe iplendour is thoughtlefsly per- 
mitted to thine on the oblivious couch 
of imperfect and infalubrious flum- 
ber. 

Of this imprudent practice, I own 
I have, myfelf, but too frequently 
been guilty ; and I have, accordingly, 
though yet, in point of years, in the 
very verdure of my youth, but too 
many conftitutional reafons to lament 
the improvidence of my condutt: 
feeling, as I do, but too frequently, 
the valetudinarian langour which, on 
every vifitation of a cloudy atmof- 
phere, or a fouth-eafterly wind, dif- 
fufes itfelf at once over mind and 
body, and blights the fpringing blooms 
of active fancy. 

The return of the vernal feafon, fo 
important, and fo delightful to one in 
fuch a flate of health, having na- 
turally occafioned this train of re- 
fle€tions to recur to my mind, I was 
led, in a great meafure, perhaps by 
the extreme finenefs of the weather, 
to extend them ftill farther, and not 
only to confider that the night is but 
too frequently devoted to thofe duties 
which belong to the day, but that 
alfo by not properly attending to the 
invitations of nature, days and feafons 
are frequently mifappited; and that 
much of our time is of confequence, 
virtually loft, by not being employed 
in thofe purfuits to which it is. bett 
adapted. 


regularly to recur at the approach of night, arifing, undoubtedly, from the altered 


How inconfiftent, for example, faid 
I to myfelf, now that heaven fhéeés 
abroad the cheering, genial radiance 
of the fummer, and vegetation almoft 
vifibly fhooting forth to meet the joy- 
ful ardour, offers the moft invigoratin 
pleafures, both to the corporeal a 
intellectual eye ; — how inconfiftent 
would it be, neglectful of all the al- 
lurements of nature, to confume the 
day in the confines of the ftudy, and 
refer to fome other feafon, too dull 
perhaps for enjoyment, too comfort- 
lefs for exercife, the hours of vaca- 
tion, which Nature occafionally will 
crave; and in which, in defpite of 
the perfeverance of ftudious applica- 
tion, fooner or later, fhe will peremp- 
torily be indulged. 

Thefe reflections had no fooner oc- 
curred, than my refolution was taken; 
and, quitting my ftudy, I fallied forth 
upon a pedeitrian expedition, in queft 
of health and recreation. 


The Peripatetic. 


In one refpect, at leaft, faid I te 
myfelf, afier quitting the public road, 
in order to purfue a path, faintly 
tracked through the Juxuriant herbage 
of the fields, and which left me at hi- 
berty to indulge the folitary reveries 
of a mind, to which the volume of 
nature is for ever open at fome page 
of inftruction and delight, in one re- 
fpeét, at Jeait, | may boait of a re- 
fembiance.to the fimplicity of the 
aucient fages, I purfue my medita- 
tions on foot, and can find occasions 
for philofophic reflection wherever 
you fretted vault (the philofophe:’s 
beit canopy) extends its glorious cc- 


V eng. 


; 


ftate of the atmofphere, and the exhauftion of ttrength which naturally takes place in 
the courfe of the day, and which fleep is requilite to repair. ‘This then is the un- 
queftionable fignal for repofe ; and how effeniial it is that this fignal fhould be obeyed, 
may be inferred from the different effest, which on early rifing, after a proper degree 
of reft, the morning air, (in no important refpect diffimilar betore fuin-rife, from that 
of the night) produces upon the animal frame. ‘Io this may be added, the. confidera- 
tion that morning fleep fo far from producing the fame invigorating effe&s with that 
of the m_ht, always occafions a sclaxation of fibre, and genera} debility of the 
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Immortal fages! ye nobleft bene- 
faftors of mankind, unworthy as I 
am to lift my foul to hopes of your 
beatitude, or revive the awful fimpli- 
city of your precepts in a degenerate 
and fuperftitious age, let me for awhile 
indulge my fancy with an ideal con- 
verfation with your wifdom. ‘Thefe 
fields—thefe hedge-rows fhall form 
my Academus ; through this valley, 
I will fuppofe ye have walked, pour- 
ing forth divine inftru€tion ; and reft- 
ing upon thefe hillocks, have colleéted 
the filent energy of your fouls, and 
foared in awful contemplation to hea- 
ven. Here the fublime vifion of Plato 
might have been revealed ; there the 
fubtile eloquence of Ariftotle might 
have penetrated the labyrinths of the 
laws of nature ; and there the divine 
Socrates, with perfuafive plainnefs, 
might have explained the awful 
mytteries of futurity, and of God. 

Purfuing this reverie, I could not 
but compare the ancient modes of 
education with thofe of modern times, 
and lament that the noblett parts of 
philofophy fhould have fallen into 
fuch flight eftimation, and that there 
fhould no longer be a porch, or grove, 
or attic-columned fchool, where emu- 
lous youth, thronging round the long- 
experienced fage, might imbibe the 
lore of wifdom and of virtue, and 
improve each noble talent of his foul ; 
but that the inftruction of our early 
and invaluable years fhould be care- 
lefsly refigned to pedants, fycophants, 
and blockheads, who, if once mankind 
fhould be emancipated fiom ail dif- 
tin&tions, but thofe which intellects 
create, would fink into the humble 
ranks of labourers and mechanics. 
Nor could I but refleét, with painful 
anxiety, on my own untoward fate, 
doomed, with the ftrong thirit of phi- 
lofophy, to ftruggle unaffifted along 
the thorny paths of fcience, impeded 
in my courfe by the heavy chains of 
nature and affection. 

Let not, however, the young ad- 
venturer defpond. If mute are the 
fages of antiquity, the inftructive yoice 
ef nature is ever eloquent and loud : 
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if unbleft with companions of con- 
genial foul, who might improve, with 
inftructive converfe, the moments of 
relaxation and pleafure, fill the fields 
and groves afford their entertaining 
and intelligent fociety. Thefe trees, 
thefe fhrubs, this fmiling turf, ena- 
melled with thefe fimple bloffoms, all 
invite to intelle€tual exercife, and 
render even the idle walk not vain. 


* For to Reflection’s fober train 
Each plant a leffon gives. 

A moralizer on the plain 
Each turf and bloffom lives. 


As roving, excurfively, from thefe 
to a variety of other reflections, I 
purfued my tranquil and cheerful way, 
along the fields, and {miled to behold, 
at irregular diftances, to the right, 
and to the left, the clouds of duft 
which marked the winding courfes of 
the roads, and in which the more- 
favoured fons of fortune, were fuffo- 
cating themfelves for the benefit of 
the air, I felt a glow of health and 
vivacity, which the buftle and loaded 
atmofphere of the metropolis never 
yet afforded; and 1 could not but 
reflect, that from the peripatetic habits 
of the ancient philofophers, and the 
attachment to rural life difplayed by 
them all, in oppofition to the practice 
of modern ftudents, who are in fome 
degree compelled, by the inftitutions 
of fociety, to bury themfelves in large 
citics, we might readily account for 
the apparent paradox, why the health 
of the latter fhould be fo proverbially 
debilitated, while the former have 
been fo preeminent for their longe- 
vily. 

The Lark. 


From thefe reflections I was awak- 
ened by the chorus of feathered fong- 
flers, who, as I advanced farther and 
farther from ¢ the bufy haunts of mea,’ 
poured their cheerful harmony more 
freely on my ear. Among the ref I 


was particularly charmed with the notes 
of a fky-lark, who, riling juft before 
me, began to pour forth a ftrain of 
fo much rapture, that I could net but 
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feel my heart up-lifted to join with 
him in that devotion, which I fancied 
him to be warbling to the reftorer of 
the year. 

«How rich, melodious, and fub- 
lime,’ exclaimed I, ‘is the grateful 
fong of inftin¢tive devotion poured 
from thy little throat.’ 


. 
Sweet Attic warbler! Poet of the tkies ! 
To thee not vainly comes the genial {pring, 
To give a fordid joy. ‘Thy little breaft, 
Fond as it flutters with returning glow, 
Quivers the ftrain of rapture, which im- 
arts 
Congenial tranfport to attentive man, 
And peys the bounteous feafon with its 
ong, 
For the kind boon its cheering finile im- 
parts. 
¢ Wake, fons of earth! who boaft fu- 
perior fouls, 
And hail the healthful gales with equal 
gratitude, 
And give to others thus the blifs ye feel. 
The ieafon teems inftru@tion.— 


* The flow’rs that morning's dew exhale 
Are bountcous of their fweets, 

And perfume ev'ry balmy gale 
That fans their gay retreats. 


© The larks, who Nature’s bounty fhare, 
Their blifs to all impart ; 
Melodicus-foaring thro’ the air, 
They cheer the drooping heart. 
¢ Shall man, alone, with reafon blefs*d, 
A fordid mind retain— 
See others with misfortune prefs'd, 
And not relieve their pain ?° 


The Stork. 


‘Ann yet,’ continued I, ‘gay and 
in{piring as thefe objects are, they af- 
ford not the nobleft leffons inftinctive 
nature has prepared. ‘ The pomp of 
groves, and garniture of fields,’ may 
furnifh a lively picture of the external 
oraaments of religion, and the full 
chorus of the {pring may affift devo- 
v.on to foar, on grateful pinions of 
rapture, to the throne of him from 
whom all bleffings flow ; but the awe- 
ful ftudy of natural hitiory is replete 
with {ill pures !efons; ang from the 
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ftork, that bears its aged parent of 
its back, and the pelican, whofe ma- 
ternal care has produced the fable of 
its foftering the younglings of its nett 
from its own bleeding bofom, we 
learn the praétical religion of the 
heart, the glorious maxims of relative 
and focial duty. 


Though, loudeft of the feather’d choir 
Alanda * pour the vocal ftrain, 

To heav'’n with raptur’d wing afpire, 
And, floating thro’ the ethereal plain, 

Call up the radiant eaft, to raife 

The choral fong of pious praife ; 

Yet fhall the Stork whofe grateful wing 
Aloft the feeble parent bears 

(What tho’ no labour’d ftrain fhe fing !) 
And kindly fhares, and fooths, his 

cares ; 

Or the whofe fond maternal breaft, 

To all the younglings of her neft, 

Pours nutritive the vital ftream, 

(Tho’ ne’er fhe fail’d, with ftately pride, 

Down warbling Pindus’ facred tide, 

To join the Mufes’ hallow’d lays, 

And heav’nward waft the fong of praife) 

More bafk in heav’n’s approving beam. 


Then, as in the focial {phere 
Man a wider range enjoys, 

Let his hallow’d zeal appear 
In the bleflings it fupplies. 


Vain the woodlark’s hermit ftrain, 
Mufing thro’ the lone retreat ; 
Vain the fweet afpiring vein 
Of yon minftrel warbling fweet ; 


Vain alike the hymn, the pray’r, 
Pride’s full ott, or Sloth’s pretence, 

Would you heav’n’s beft favour fhare, 
Be your fuit—Benevolence ! 


Whence, as from the genial beam, 
Darting o'er the humid ground, 
Fruitful bleffings ever teem, 
Realms, and {miling worlds around | 


The B egar. 


As I was thus fauntering along, 
and indulging, according to my ufual 
practice, the extemporancous ctlufions 
of a moral mufe, 1 faw, at a confider- 
able diftance, two idle, fculking fel- 
lows, lying along among the grafs 
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without any apparent occupation, or 
fubject of amufement. 

‘If it were growing toward dark 
now,’ faid I to myfelf, looking a- 
round, and obferving that no other 
perfon ‘was in fight, ‘ one might be 
rather fearful of two fuch ill-looking 
- lows ; and the fear ftill confpicuous 
on my head, the remembrancer of 
former ill-ufage, might juftify the 
palpitation with which I fhould pafs 
them. But light, friendly light! al- 
though thou haft no tongue to reveal, 
no arm to arreft, yet art thou of thy- 
“lf a guardian, and fhamefaced guilt 
dares not ftalk forward in hideous 
a¢tion in thy prefence. 

I had once a ftriking proof of this. 
An impudent fellow, whofe mimic 
lamenefs, and failor-like appearance, 
has frequently been of no fmall ufe 
to him, in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis, with thofe who have more re- 

rd than myfelf for the trade of war, 
had once accofted me in fuch terms of 
rude importunity as were not at all 
calculated to open my purfe-firings, 
and I had accordingly repulfed him 
with repeated denial ; when brandith- 
ing his crutch, and looking round the 
field we alone were croffing, he fwore, 
with a dreadful oath, that if he 
had me there in the dark, he would 
make me give, not only halfpence, 
but all that I had. 

It may we'!l be fuppofed I fhudder- 
ed with no fall degree of horror at 
fach atrocity, when turning round I 
read but too plainly in his countenance 
and whole deportment, the fincerity 
of his threat. 

« And why not now ?? thought I as 
foon as | had recovered my calmnefs, 
«With refpe&t to the world it is al- 
ways dark when no one is prefent to 
behold what is done; and as for the 
Creator, what cloud fo thick, what 
deadly fhades fo dark as to fhut out 
aught from him? But fuch is the in- 
confiftency of “ fophifticated man!” 
Fortunate inconfiitency! that either 
from a confufed affociation of the ideas 
of light and publicity, or perhaps 
from the remains of that confcience— 
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that ‘divinity that ftirs within us,” 
and from which fcarcely the longeft 
habits of vice can entirely free us, we 
dread to perpetrate that crime in the 
broad eye of day, which we even glory 
in, while we imagine ourfelves conceal - 
ed beneath the covert of the night. 


The Haymatker. 


Tue affociation of ideas naturally 
led me from the above circumftance, 
to the remembrance of another of no 
very different complexion, in fome of 
the reflections it fuggefted, how dif- 
fimilar foever, according to all the 
evidences of a tranfient and accidental 
intercourfe, might be the character of 
the individual who was the co-aétor 
in the fcene. 

I was taking one day, in the fun- 
fhining interval between the then fre- 
quent fhewers, my wonted ramble, 
folitarily by the banks of the New 
River, acrofs fome pleafant fields, fe- 
veral miles on the other fide of Lon- 
don, no very confiderable time after 
the accident before alluded to, when 
I was accofted by a labouring man, 
in tolerably decent attire, but who 
with a pathetic voice pleaded for 
charity. 

My mind happened to be wrapt, 
at the time, in abftrufe contemplation, 
and, as I have rather an habitual’ 
prejudice—not againft diftrefs— Al- 
mighty Difpofer of the ever-veering 
fortunes of mankind, forbid it !—but 
againtt profeflional beggary—it is the 
vicious profeffion of indolence and 
hypocrify—I paffed filently on, pur- 
fuing my road, and the chain of my 
meditations, and he in a contrary di- 
rection proceeded without any audi- 
ble murmur, in queft of fome more 
generous traveller, whofe bofom un- 
fteeled by prejudice, could feel the 
gentle puncture of compaftion. 

Somehow or other, however, my 
eve glanced as he paffed upon the 
formidable weapon he was trailing 
dejectedly along the ground. It was 
the implement of ruftic labour, fuited 
to the feafon, though the long con- 
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tinuance of unfavourable weather had 
prevented the opportunities of its ufe. 

Our feelings for our fellow-crea- 
tures depend much upon the oppor- 
tunities we have of making compari- 
fons between them; and I could not 
but, onthe prefent occafion, compare 
the humble (I blufh to fay the un- 
anfwered) petition of this unhappy 
ruftic, with the atrocious violence, by 
which, under circumftances of fcarcely 
fuperior privacy, my life had been fo 
recently endangered. 

How eafily (the thought paffed in- 
ftantaneoufly acrofs my mind) might 
this poor being, whofe modefty fpeaks 
his genuine diltrefs, (for feldom is 
real mifery importunate) pervert his 
inftrument of induftry into that of 
hoftility, and relieve the oppreffions 
of diftrefs, which the hard conditions 
of jociety, too much, too unnecef- 
farily prone to unequal diftribut.on, 
have laid upon him. How quickly, 


indeed, might the fharp p:ongs of that 
implement level: the proud diftinétion, 
between this moving and this infen- 
fate earth! O let not every one who 


Jolis on the couch of luxurious afflu- 
ence, or beholds the comfortable board 
of competency fpread before him, be 
certain that he might not be tempted 
(were the keen tooth of hunger now 
gnawing at his vitals) to feize this 
opportunity to abufe the peaceful fteel. 

I turned inftantly round, and my 
hand fympathizing with the feelings of 
my heart, waited not for the cold 
approbation of reafon, but went im- 
mediately, and inftinétively, to my 
pocket. 

I know not whether it was, that 
the neglected fuppliant perceived me 
to be rather inattentive than unfeel- 
ing, and had therefore hopes of my 
repentance, or whether the involun- 
tary reproach of filent anguith dictated 
his emotion, but certain it is that, 
juft at the fame moment, as if by the 
fame inftinct, he turned round again 
toward me, and di{fplayed to me as 
meek, as honett, and as fupplicating 
a countenance as ever was shaded by 
a few grey hairs, 


His garb was decent, and his coarfe 
fhirt, buttoned about his neck, with- 
out any handkerchief, though brown, 
was evidently clean; and though the 
marks of want were confpicuous in his 
countenance, his whole appearance 
had nothing of that emaciation which 
characterizes habitual wretchednefs. 

Such were the impreflions he made 
upon my mind, as, with an attitude 
which feemed to fay, ‘Can you behold 
with indifference the aged victim of 
unforefeen misfortune ?’ he approach- 
ed toward me. 

He had come, with others, from a 
diftant county, in order, while em- 
ployment was yet fcarce at home, 
(the harvetts of every kind, as is well 
known, being always earlieft in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis) to 
earn a little fomething for his family, 
by helping to get in the hay in this 
part of the country; and he had fpent 
all his little ftock, unavoidably, upon 
the road; but rainy weather having 
moft unfeafonably fet in, and as (by 
a ftrange neglect in the provifions for 
the labouring poor) they are paid by 
the day, and not by the feafon, we 
all of us very well know, that though 
funfhine and rain are equally neceflary 
for the genera! fupport of mankind, 
the labourer is only enabled to eat 
when the fky is clear. 

Such were the refleions produced 
by his fimple tale; a tale whofe vera- 
city I had no reafon to doubt, as it 
was rather told as an apology for his 
having folicited, than as a plea to ex- 
cite my compaffion; I having, be- 
fore he opened his lips, given him, 
what fome prudent people perhaps 
would think more than my circum- 
ftances would juftify, though I have 
fince often been inclined to con- 
ceive, leis than a better judge will 
think I ought to have beftowed, con- 
fidering how much misfortune had 
cait him beneath even my own hum- 
ble lot. 

It is always a maxim with me, that 
we fhould either give rather liberally, 
or not at all. If the petitioner is a 
common profeflional beggar, Pi 
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fingle halfpence are too much, be- 
caufe they are given to the encourage- 
ment of an indolent nuifance to our 
public ftreets ; and we know very well 
that hypocrify and importunity: fre- 
quently maintain their profeffors in 
dirty luxury. If the objeét of our 
charity is really ftimulated by oc- 
cafional diftrefs, to prefer his modeft 
plea, to give a half-penny or two is 
to do nothing ; for it is an evident, 
though a melanchely, truth, that the 


contributors to fuch petitioners will 
be few; and as we may be fure that 
fuch will only atk till their real wants 
are relieved, we ought, as far as is in 
our power, to remove the painful ne- 
ceffity. 

Nor would this fall hard upon us: 
the inftances which can come under 
the cognizance of an individual are fo 
few, that we need not be {fo very 
{paring when they occur. 

[To be concluded in our next.] 


An Essay on th DRAMATIC UNITIES. 


N a late Effay on the ancient Cho- 

rus *, it was obferved, that the 
difcuffion of that fubject had cleared 
our way for examining, with more 
advantage, the three unities of action, 
place, and time, which have gene- 
rally been confidered as effential to 
the proper conduct of the dramatic 
fable. 

Of thefe the moft important is the 
unity of action. This confifts in a 
relation, which all the incidents bear 
to fome defign or effect, fo as to com- 
bine natarally into one whole. It is 
neceflary to pic Poetry, but is fill 
more eflential to Tragedy: for a 
multiplicity of plots or actions, crowd- 
ed into fo fhort a {pace as Tragedy 
allows, muft diftra&t the attention, 
and prevent paffion from rifing to any 
height. Nothing, therefore, is more 
unfkilful in a tragic poet, than to 
carry on two independent aétions in 
the fame play ; the effe&t of which is, 
that the mind being fufpended and 
divided between them, cannot give 
itfelf up entirely either to the one or 
to the other. There may, ind -d, 
be under-plots; that is, the perfons 
introduced may have different pur- 
fuits and defigns ; but the art of the 
poet muft be fhewn in managing thefe, 
fo as to render them fubfervient to 
the main action. They fhould be 
connetted with the cataftrophe, and 
aflift to bring it forward. Every in- 
trigue which ftands feparate and in- 
dependent, and which may be omitted 


without affecting the unravelling of 
the plot, is a faulty violation of unity. 
Of this the love-fcenes in Addifon’s 
Cato are a remarkable inftance. 

The unity of the action is not to be 
confounded with the fimplicity of the 
plot. The play is faid to be fimple, 
when a {mall number of incidents is 
introduced into it; but it may alfo in- 
clude a confiderable number of per 
fons and events, and yet not be de- 
ficient in unity ; provided all the in- 
cidents be made to tend toward the 
principal object of the play, and be 
properly conneéted with it. In all 
the Greek tragedies, we not only find 
unity in the action maintained, but a 
remarkable fimplicity in the plot; to 
fuch a degree, indeed, as fometimes 
to appear to us too naked, and defti- 
tute of interefting events; and yet 
the moft fimple and barren fubjects 
are wrought up by Sophocles with fo 
much art, as to become very tender 
and affecting; particularly in his 
Philoétetes and GEdipus Coloneus. 

A much greater variety of events 
has been admitted into modern tra- 
gedy. It has become more the theatre 
of paffion than it was among the An-+ 
cients. A greater diiplay of cha- 
racter is attempted; more intrigue 
and aétion are carried on; our cu- 
riofity is more awakened, and more 
interefting fituations arife. This va- 
riety is upon the whole, an improve- 
ment of tragedy; it renders the en- 
tertainment not only more animated, 
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but more inftrutive ; and, when kept 
within due bounds, it may be perfeétly 
confiftent with unity of fubje&. But 
the poet, at the fame time, muft take 
care not to deviate too far from fim- 

licity, in the conftruétion of his fa- 
Biles for, if he overcharge it with 
action and intrigue, it becomes per- 
plexed and embarraffed ; and, confe- 
quently, lofes much of its effect. Of 
this, ‘The Mourning Bride of Con- 
greve is a ftriking example. 

Unity of action mutt not only be 
studied in the general conftruction of 
the fable, or plot, but mut regulate 
the feveral acts and fcenes into which 
the play is divided. 

The divifion into five aéts, has no 
other foundation than cuftom, and the 
authority of Horace : 


Neve minor, ncu fit quinto produétiora&u 
Fabula. De ArTE Poer. 


If you would have your play delerve fuc- 


cefs, 
Grve it five a&ts complete, nor more, nor 
iefs. FRANCIS. 


It is a divifion purely arbitrary. 
There is nothing in the nature of the 
compofition, to fix this number rather 
than any other ; and it had been much 
better if no fuch number had been af- 
certained, but every play had been 
allowed to divide itfelf into as many 
parts, or intervals, as the fubject na- 
turally pointed out. On the Greek 
ftage, the divilon into atts was to- 
tally unknown. 

As practice has eftablifhed a differ- 
ent plan on the modern ftage, divided 
every play into five acts, and made 
a total paufe in the reprefentation at 
the end of each act, the poet muft be 
careful that this paufe fhall fallin a 
proper place; where there is a na- 
tural paufe in the action; and where, 
if the imagination has any thing to 
fupply, that is not reprefented on the 
flage, it may be fuppofed to have 
been tranfacted during the interval. 

The firft aé& ought to contain a 
clear ex, ofition of the fubject; to be 
fo managed as to awa'cen the curiofity 
of the ipeftators; anl, at the jane 


time, to furnifh them with materials 
for underftanding the fequel. It 
fhauld make them acquainted with 
the perfonages who are to appear, 
with their refpettive views and in- 
terefts, and with the fituation of af- 
fairs when the play commences. 

In the fecond, third, and fourth 
atts, the plot fhould gradually thicken. 
The great objeét which the poet ought 
to have in view, is, by interefting us 
in his ftory, to keep our paffions al- 
ways awake. As foon as he allows 
us to languifh, there is no more tra- 
gic merit. He fhould, therefore, in- 
troduce no perfonages, but fuch as are 
neceflary for carrying on the action. 
He fhould contrive to place thofe, 
whom he finds it proper to introduce, 
in the moft interefting fituations. .He 
fhould have no fcenes of idle conver- 
fation, or mere declamation. The 
action of the play ought to be always 
advancing, and, as it advances, the 
fufpenfe and concern of the fpectators 
to be excited more and more. This 
is the great excellency of Shake 
{peare. 

The fifth a& is the feat of the ca- 
taftrophe, or the unravelling of the 
plot, in which we always expeét the 
art and genius of the poet to be moft 
fully difplayed. It muft be brought 
about by probable and natural means. 
Hence all unravellings which turn 
upon difguifed habits, rencounters by 
night, miftakes of one perfon for ano- 
ther, and other fuch theatrical and 
romantic circumftances, are to be 
condemned as faulty. It ought like- 
wife to be always fimple, to depend 
on few events, and to include but few 
perfons. Paflion never rifes fo high, 
when it is divided among many ob- 
jects, as when it is direéted toward 
one, or a few; and it is ftill more 
checked, if the incidents be fo intri- 
cate, that the underftanding is put on 
the ftretch to trace them, when the 
heart fhould be wholly delivered up 
to emotion. ‘The ca:aftrophe of ‘The 
Mourning Bride, as obferved before, 
violates both thefe rales. In fine, the 
cataitrophe ought to be the reign of 
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pure fentiment and paffion. In pro- 
portion as it approaches, every thing 


fhould warm and glow. No long 
difcourfes, no cold, reaforirgs, no 
parade of genius, in the midit of thofe 
awful events that clofe fome of the 
great revolutions of human fortune. 
There, the poet muit be fimple, feri- 
ous, pathetic, and {peak no language 
but that of nature. 

It is not effential to the cataftrophe 
of a tragedy that it fhould end un- 
happily. In the courfe of the play, 
there may be fuflicient agitation and 
diftrefs, and many tender emotions 
raifed by the fufferings and dangers 
of the virtuous, though, in the end, 
good men are rendered fuccefsful. 
The tragic fpirit, therefore, does not 
want fcope upon this fyflem. But, in 
general, the fpirit of tragedy, efpe- 
cially of Englifh tragedy, inclines 
more to the fide of leaving the im- 
preflion of virtuous forrow full and 
ftrong upon the heart. 

It is now neceflary to take notice 
of the conduét of the feveral fcenes 
which make up the atts of a play. 

The entrance of a new perion upon 
the ftage, forms, what 1s called, a 
new fcene. Thefe fcenes, or fuccef- 
five converfations, fhould be clofely 
conneéted with each other ; and much 
of the art of dramatic compofition is 
fhewn in maintaining this connection. 
Two rules are neceflary to be ob- 
ferved for this purpofe. 

The firft is, that during the courfe 
of one aét, the ftage fhould never be 
left vacant, though but for a fingl 
moment ; that is, all the perfons who 
have appeared in one fcene, fhould 
hever go off together, and be fuc- 
ceeded by a new fet of perfons ap- 
pearing in the next fcene, indepen- 
dent of the former. This makes a 
Sap, or total interruption, in the re- 
prefentation, which, ia effect, puts 
an end to that act; for whenever the 
ftage is evacuated, the act is clofed. 

‘The feeond rule is, that no perfon 
fhould enter, or leave, the ttage, wita- 
out an evident reafon both for the one 
andthe other. Nothing is more awk- 
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ward, than for an aétor to enter, with- 
out our feeing any caufe for his ap- 
pearing in that fcene, except that it 
was for the poet’s purpofe he fhould 
enter precifely at fuch a moment; or 
for an actor to go away without any 
reafon for his retiring, farther than 
that the poet had no more fpecches to 
put into his mouth. ‘This is manag- 
ing the Perfonz Dramatis exattly like 
fo many puppets, who are moved by 
wires, to anfwer the call of the mafter 
of the fhow. Whereas the perfeétion 
of dramatic writing requires that every 
thing fhould be conduéted in imita- 
tion, as nearly as poflible, of fome real 
tranfaction; where we are let into 
the fecret of all that is pafling, where 
we behold perfons before us always 
bufy; fee them coming and going ; 
and know perfectly whence they come, 
and whither they go, and about what 
they are employed. 

To render the unity of a€tion more 
complete, critics have added the other 
two unities of time and piace. The 
ftri€t obfervance of thefe is more difii- 
cult, and perhaps not fo neceflary. 
The unity of place requires that the 
fcene fhould never be fhifted ; but that 
the action of the play fhould be con- 
tinued to the end, in the fame place 
where it is fuppofed to begin. The 
unity of time, ftri¢tly taken, requires, 
that the time of the ation be no 
longer than the time that is allowed 
for the reprefentation of the play ; 
though Ariftotle feems to have given 
the poet a little more liberty, and 
permitted the attion to comprehend 
the whole time of one day. 

The intention of both thefe rules, 
is to overcharge, as little as poffible, 
the imagination of the fpectators with 
improbable circumstances in the acting 
of the play, and to bring the imita- 
tion more clofe to reality. But, it 
mutt be obferved, that the nature of 
dramatic exhibitions upon the Greek 
ftage, fubjetted their tragecians to a 
more firi€t obfervance ct thefe unitics 
than is neceffary in modera theatres. 
A Giek tragedy, as already inti- 
matcd, Was One uninteriupted repre. 
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fentation from beginning to end. 
There was no divifion of aéts; no 
paufe or interval between them ; but 
the ftage was continually full; oc- 
cupied either by the actors, or the 
chorus. Hence, no room was left for 
the imagination to go beyond the 
precife time and place of the repre- 
fentation, any more than is allowed 
during the continuance of one act, on 
the modern theatre. 

But the practice of fufpending the 
fpectacle totally, for fome time, be- 
tween the atts, has made a material 
change; it gives more latitude to the 
imagination ; and renders the ancient 
ftrict confinement to time and place 
lefs neceflary. While the acting of 
the play is interrupted, the {pettator 
can, without any violent effort, fup- 
pofe a few hours to pais between 
every act, or can fuppofe himfelf 
moved from one part of a palace, or 
one part of a city to another; and 
therefore, too ftriét an obfervance of 
thefe unities ought not to be preferred 
to higher beauties of execution, nor 
to the introduction of more pathetic 
fituations, which, fometimes cannot 
be accomplifhed in any other way, 
than by the tranfgreflion of theie 
rules. 

But fiill it fhould be remembered, 
that there are certain bounds to this 
liberty. Frequent and wild changes 
of time and place, hurrying the {pec- 
tator from one diilant city, or country, 
to another; or making feveral days or 
weeks to pafs during the courfe of the 
reprefentation, are liberties which 
fhock the imagination, which give 
to the performance a romantic and 
unnatural appearance, and, therefore, 
cannot be allowed to any dramatic 
writer who aims at correctnefs. In 
particular, we muft remember, that 
it is only between the atts, that any 
liberty can be given of going beyond 
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the unities of time and place. During 
the courfe of each aét, they ought to 
be tirictly obferved; that is, during 
each act, the fcene fhould continue 
the fame, and no more time fhould 
be fuppofed to pafs, than is employed 
in the reprefentation of that act. 

In general, the nearer a poet can 
bring the dramatic reprefentation, in 
all its circumftances, to an imitation 
of nature and real life, the impreffion 
he makes will always be the more 
perfect. Probability is effential to 
the conduct of the tragic action, and 
we never fail to be hurt by the want 
of it. It is this that makes the ob- 
fervance of the dramatic unities to be 
of confequence, as far as they can be 
obferved, without facrificing more 
material beauties. It is not, as has 
been fometimes faid, that by the pre- 
fervation of the unities of time and 
place, {peétators are deceived into 2 
belief of the reality of the objects that 
are fet before them on the ftage ; and 
that, when thofe unities are violated, 
the charm is broken, and they difco- 
ver the whole to be a fiction. No 
fuch deception as this can ever be ac- 
complifhed. No one ever imagines 
himfelf to be at Athens, or Rome, 
when a Greek or Roman fubjeé is 
prefented on the ftage. He knows 
the whole to be an imitation only; 
but he requires that imitation to be 
conducted with {kill and probability. 
His pleafure, the entertainment he 
expects, the intereft he is to take in 
ghe ftory, all depend on its being fo 
conducted. His imagination, there- 
fore, feeks to aid the imitation, and 
to reft on the probability ; and the 
poet, who fhocks him by improbable 
circumftances, and by awkward, un- 
fkilful imitation, deprives him of his 
pleafure, and leaves him hurt and dif- 
pleafed. ‘this is the whole myftery 
of the theatrical illufion, 
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A Concife History of the Rise and Fart of the Mocut Empire: 
With a Map of the NorTHERN Part of HinpoostTan, 


O illuftrate the prefent feat of 
T war in the Eaft-Indies, we lately 
gave a Map of the fouthern part of 
Hindooftan, including what is impro- 
perly called the Peninfula, and the 
Deccan. ‘The annexed Map is of 
the northern part of this vaft country; 
which major Rennell terms Hin- 
doottan Proper; and of this we have 
already given the extent and boun- 
daries *. 

To give fome idea of the fucceflive 
revolutions in the ftate of the empire 
of Hindooftan, it is proper to ob- 
ferve, that from a pure Hindoo go- 
vernment, it at length became a Ma- 
homedan one; and continued to be 
fo, under various dynafties of mo- 
narchs, from Perfia, Afghaniftan, and 
Tartary, until the beginning of the 
prefent century. The firft irruption 
of the Mahomedans was that of 
Mahmood, emperor of Ghizni, in 
the year of the Chriitian era 1000. 
The hiflory of the country, from this 
period, to the memorable invafien by 
‘Timur, or Tamerlane, in 1398, is 
only the record of barbarous names, 
and places, and tranfactions. ‘This 
inhuman moniter, who had fufficient 
credit with a poet of our country +, 
to be introduced on the ftage as a 
hero diftinguifhed by great and ami- 
able qualities, was ftigmatized, in 
Hindooitan, by the title of « The De- 
ftroying Prince ;’ « title, of which he 
was truly worthy, from the numerous 
maflacres, perpetrated under bis im- 
mediate direction. But the conqueft 
of Hindooftan was referved for Sultan 
Baber, one of his defcendants, who 
atchieved it about the year 152;. 
He was, in reality, the founder ‘of 
the Mogul dynafty; and, from this 
event, has Hindooitan been called the 
Mogul empire. 

Humaioon, his fon, fuceceded him 
in the year 1539: Although a prince 


* See Page 201. 


of confiderable abilities and eminent 
virtues, he was driven from his em- 
pire by an ufurper, and, during his 
exile, exhibited a ftriking picture of 
royal diftrefs. He was reftored to the 
throne in 1554, but died, in confe- 
quence of an accident, the following 
year. 

Acbar, his fon, was the glory of 
the houfe cf Timur. Buthe failed in 
his attack upon the Deccan ; an at- 
tempt, in which many of his fucceffors 
were equally unfortunate, and which 
tended, in the fequel, to the decline 
and diffolution of the empire. He 
Gied in 1605. 

Jchanguire, his fon, reigned twen- 
ty-two years. In his reign, in the 
year 1615, fir Thomas Roe was fent 
as the firit Englifh ambafiador to the 
emperor of Hindooftan. The Portu- 
guefe too, had, by this time, acquired 
confiderable fettlements in Bengal and 
Guzerat; and it is curious to obferve 
what Ferifhta, an Indian author, fays 
of them. Speaking of the fite of an 
ancient Hindoo temple, near Diu, he 
obierves, that ‘it was fituated in the 
diftriéts, that were fubjeé&t to the 
Idolators of Europe :’ a ftriking leffon 
this to the bigots of Chriflendom, of 
whatever denomination ! 

He was fucceeded by his fon Shah 
Jehan, whoie reign was embittered 
by civil wars with his fons, and be- 
tween the -fons themfelves; whieh 
ended in the elevation of Aurungzebe, 
the youngeft, after he had depofed 
his father, and murdered or expelled 
his brothers. For the hiitory of thefe 
wars (and, indeed, of all the fan- 
guinary tranfactions of each reign, 
trom the time of Sultan Baber to the 
death of the laft unfortunate emperor 
Shah Aulaum) we mutt refer thofe, to 
whom they may be intereiting, to Mr. 
Dow’s Hiitory of Hindoottan. 

Aurungzebe, who affymed the name 


4+ Rowe, Sce the Univ. Mag. for Oc. 1780, page 211. f 
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feffion of the throne in 1660. Under 
his reign, the empire attained its full 
meafure of extent. His authority 
reached from the tenth to the thirty- 
fifth degree of latitude, and nearly 
as much in longitude; and his re- 
venue exceeded thirty- two millions of 
pounds fterling, in a country where 
the products of the earth are about 
four times as cheap as in England. 
But fuch 2 weighty fceptre could be 
wielded only by the hand of an Au- 
rungzebe, and, according], we find, 
that in a courfe of fifty years after his 
death, a fucceflion of weak princes, 
and wicked minilters, reduced this 
aftonifhing empire to nothing. 

Aurungzebe died in 1707, in the 
qeth year of his age, and left four 
fons: Mauzum, Azem, Kaum Bukfh, 
and Acbar. ‘The death of their fa- 
ther was the fignal of hoftility between 
the two eldeft, who difputed the pof- 
feffion of the empire with armies of 
about 300,000 men each. er 
Agra, it was decided by a battle, ai 
the death of Azem; and Sinai n 
took the title of Bahader ! Shah. 

This emperor, who died in 1712, 
left likewile four fons to difpute the 
fucceffion ; and tome bloody contefts 
ended, at laft, in the elevation of the 
eldeft, Jehaunder Shah. Such, how- 
ever, was the weaknefs and meannefs 
of this prince, that at the expiration 
ef nine months, he was dethroned by 
his nephew Ferokiere. 

In the retgn of Ferokfere, the 
Englifh Eaft india Company obtained 
the famous Firman, or grant, by which 
their goods of export and import were 
exempted from duties and cuftoms ; 
and this was regarded as the com- 
pany’s Commercial Charter in India, 
while they ftood in need of protection 
from the princes of the country. 

In 1717, Ferokfere was depofed 
and blinded by the Seids, Houffein 
Ali Khan and Abdcolla Khan, two 
brothers and Omrahs of great power, 
to whom he had been indebted for his 
elevation. 

Two fons of Bahader Shah were 
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of Allumgire, was in peaceable pof- 


then fucceflively raifed to the throne, 
depofed, and put to death by the 
Seids, who had -now the difpofal of 
the empire and all its concerns. Thus, 
in eleven years from the death of 
Aurungzebe, five princes of his line, 
who had mounted the throne, and fix 
others who had been competitors for 
it, had been difpofed of; and the de- 
graded ftate of the royal authority, 
during this period, had introduced an 
incurable anarchy, and a difpofition 
in all the governors of provinces, to 
fhake off their dependency on the 
head of the empire. 

Mahomed Shah, grandfon of Ba- 
hader Shah, was placed on the throne 
by the Scids in 1718. Dreading, 
however, the fate of his predeceffors, 
he acquired power fufficient to get rid 
of them; but not without a rebellion 
and a battle. 

Inftead of finding the emperors at- 
tempting now the conqueft of the 
Deccan, we perceive their empire ex- 
pofed to the attacks of the powerful 
Nizam of that country, as well as to 
the inroads of the Mahrattas, who, 
at this period, were become very 
formidable, 

By the contrivance of the Nizam, 
Nadir Shah, the ufurper of the Per- 
fian throne, invaded Hindooftan in 
1738. The weak emperor threw 
himielf on the clemency of the in- 
vader, who entered Delhi, and de- 
manded thirty millions fterling by 
way of ranfom. 
and famine, were the refult: 100,000 
of the inhabifants were maTacred, and 
fixty-two millions of plunder faid to 
be collecied. He evacuated Delhi, 
however, and left the Nizant in pof- 
fefion of the whole remaining power 
of the empire, which he facrificed to 
his own views in the Deccan, where 
he eft: iblithed for himfelf an inde- 
pe ndent k <ingdom. 

Mahomed Shah died in 1747, have 
ing feen the Carnatic and Bengal be- 
come likewife independent, under 
their refpe&tive Nabobs; an_ inde- 
pendent ftate too, formed by the Ro- 
hillas *, on the eaft of the Ganges, 


* A tribe from the mountains between India and Perfia, 
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within eighty miles of Delhi; and 
the kingdom of Candahar, or Ab- 
dalli, ereéted by Abdallah, one of the 
furviving generals of Nadir Shah. 

Ahmed Shah, the fon of Mahomed, 
fucceeded his father. In his reign, 
which lafted fix years, the entire di- 
vifion of the empire took place; no- 
thing remaining to the houfe of Ta- 
meriane but a fmall territory round 
Delhi, together with the city itfelf, 
{now no longer a capital) expofed to 
repeated depredations, maflacres, and 
famines, by the contefts of invaders. 
The laft army that might be reckon 
Imperial, was defeated by-the Ro- 
hillas, in1749. The Jats, a Hindoo 
tribe, founded a ftate in the province 
of Agra; Oude was feized by the 
grandfather of the prefent Nabob ; 
Allahabad, by Mahomed Kooli. ‘The 
Mahrattas, befide their ancient do- 
mains in the Deccan, obtained great 
part of Malwa, Guzerat, Berar, and 
Oriffla. They were alternately courted 
and employed by different parties, 
and were become the Swifs of India ; 
with this deviation from the cuftom 
of the European Swi(s, that they com- 
monly paid themfelves, inftead of be- 
ing paid by their employers. Per- 
haps, in the annals of the world, it 
has feldom happened, that the bonds 
of government were fo fuddenly dif- 
folved, over a portion of country, 
containing at leatt fixty millions of 
inhabitants. 

The Mogul empire was now be- 
come merely nominal; and the em- 
perors muft, in future, be regarded as 
of no political confequence, otherwife 
than as their names and perfons were 
made ufe of, by different parties, to 
promote their own views. ‘That the 
name and perfon of the emperor were 
of ufe, as retaining a confiderable de- 
gree of veneration among the bulk of 
the people in Hindoottan, and the 
Deccan, is evident, from the appli- 


cation made, at different times, for 
grants of territory, forcibly obtained 
by the grantee, but which required 
the fanétion of the lord paramount, 
in order to reconcile the tranfa@ion to 
the popular opinion. Another re- 
markable infance of the effect of this 


-opinion is, that the coin throughout 


the whole tra&, known by the name 
of the Mogul empire, is to this day 
ftruck in the name of the nominal 
emperor. - 

Ahmed was depofed by Gazi in 
1753, who placed on the throne, the 
grandfon of Bahader Shah, Allumgire 
II, whom he depofed and murdered 
in 1760. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Shah 
Aulum, who was alternately depend- 
ent on the contending powers, and 
more particularly upon the Englith, 
who obtained from him a grant of the 
provinces -of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Oriffa, together with the Northerr 
Circars *. He continued long a kind 
of ftate prifoner ; living ou the pro- 
duce of a trifing domain; allowed 
him partly out of veneration for his 
anceftors, and partly for the ufe of 
his name. The extremity of diftrefs 
to whicly he was reduced is patheti- 
cally related by Mr. Haftings, in a 
former volume +. The unfortunate 
prince, in the fequel, was dethroned 
and blinded by the Rohillas. ‘Thefe 
being defeated by Madajee Sindia, 
a Mahratta chief, his fon, Jewan 
Bucht, was permitted to fucceed him, 
and to live in the fame deplorable 
ftate of degradation. ‘ It is highly 
improbable,’ fays major Renneil, ‘ that 
the houfe of Timur will ever rife 
again, or be of any political confe- 
quence in the politics of Hindooftan. 
It was in 1525, that the dynafty of 
Great Moguls began; fo that, reck- 
ening to the prefent time, it has lafted 


-262 years: a long period for that 


country.’ 


* For an account of the politics and military tranfaftions of Hindocftan, during 
this period, fee our Memoirs of Lord Clive, in the Supplement to our 78th Vol. 


¢ Sce our Magazine tor January 1785. 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
Numes. LXXVII. 


On the NATURE and PROPERTIES of WATER. 


Nymphs! your bright fquadrons watch with chemic eyes 
‘The cold-elaftic vapours, as they rife ; 

With playful force arreft them as they pafs, 

And to pure Air betroth the faming Gas. 

Round their tranflucent forms at once they fling 

Their rapturous arms, with filver bofoms cling ; 

In fleecy clouds their fluttering wings extend, 

Or from the fkies in lucid fhowers defcend ; 

Whence rills and rivers owe their fecret birth, 

And Ocean’s hundred arms infuld the earth. 


L. was the opinion of Thales, and 
other ancient philofophers, that 
Water was the original of all things. 
Hence Pindar, when he would illuf- 
trate the fuperiority of the Olympick 
games ov all others, fets out with 
obferving, that they ho!d the fame 
rank as Water does among the ele- 
ments, and gold among the gifts of 
Fortune. 


Chief of Nature’s works divine 

Water claims the higheft praife, 
Richeft offspring of the mine, 

Gold like fire, whofe flafhing rays, 
From afar confpicuous glean 

Through the night’s involving cloud, 
Firft in luttre and eiteem, 

Decks the treafures of the proud : 
So among the litts of fame 

Pifa’s honcur’d games excel ; 
‘Then to Pifa’s giorious name 

Tune, O Mute, thy founding fhell. 


Wesr’s PINDAR. 


Nor was this opinion confined to 
remote antiquity. Van Helmont, and 
others among the moderns, have like- 
wife maintained, that Water is the 
elemental matter, or ftamen, of all 


Botanic Garpen, Part I. 


things, and is alone fufficient for the 
produétion of all the vifible creation, 
And fir Ifaac Newton thus exprefles 
himfelf on this fubjeét: * All birds, 
beafts, and fifthes, infects, trees, and 
vegetables, with their feveral parts, 
do grow out of Water, and watery 
tinctures and falts; and, by putre- 
faction, they all return again to wa- 
tery fubftances.’ 

The fame great philofopher defines 
Water to be a fluid falt, volatile, and 
void of tafte. But Boerhaave fets 
afide this definition; * for Water,’ he 
obferves, ‘is a menfiruum, or dif- 
folvent of falts and {aline bodies, which 
does not agree with the notion of its 
being a falt itfelf; for we do not 
know of any one falt that diffolves 
another.’——By fome late experiments 
of Lavoifier, Watt, Cavendith, Prieft- 
ley, and Kirwan, it appears, that 
Water confiits of dephiogillicated air, 
and inflammable air or phlogiiton in- 
timately united; or, as Mr. Watt 
conceives, of dephlogifticated air and 
phlogifton, deprived of part of their 
latent heat. ‘This doctrine is alluded 
to in my motto *. 

In 


* Until very lately water was efteemed a fimple element, nor are ail the moi cele- 
brated chemifts of Europe yet converts to the new opinion of its decompotition. Mr. 
Lavoifier and others of the French {chool have molt ingeniouily endeavoured to fhew 


that water caniilts of pure air, called by the 


m cxygene, and of in@zmmable air, called 


hydrogene, 
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In contemplating Nature, we fhall 

often find the fame iubftances pofleffed 
of contrary qualities, and producing 
“oppofite erfects. Air, which liquifies 
one fubitance, dries up anotner. That 
fire which is feen to burn up the defert, 
is often found, in other places, to 
afift the luxuriance of vegetation; 
and Water, which, next to fire, is 
the moft fluid fubfance upon earth, 
gives to all other bodies their firinnefs 
and durability : fo that every element 
feems to be a powerful fervant, ca- 
pable of either good or ill, and only 
awaiting external direétion, to be- 
come the friend or enemy of man- 
kind. Theie oppofite qualities, in 
Water in particular, have not failed 
to excite the admiration and inquiry 
of the curious. 

That Water is the moft penetrating 
body next to fire, and the moft difh- 
cult to confine, has been proved by 
various experiments. A veflel through 
which water cannot pafs, may retain 
any thing. Nor is it any objection, 
that fyrups and oils will fometimes 
pafs through bodies which hold Wa- 
ter; this not being owing to the 
greater fubtility and penetrability of 
their particles,’ but to the refin with 
which the wood of fuch veffels a- 
bounds, and to which oils and fyrups 
are as menftruums; fo that, diffoly- 
ing the refin, they make their way 
through the {paces left thereby. But 
Water, on the contrary, not atting 
on refins, is retained in the fame vei- 
fels. And yet it graduaily makes its 
way, even through all woods, and is 
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retainable only in glafs and metals. 
It was found, moreover, by an ex- 
periment at Florence, that when fhut 
up in a fpherical veflel of gold, and 
then prefied with great force, it made 
its way through the pores even of 
the gold: fo that the moft folid body 
in nature is permeable to Water, un- 
der certain circumftances. It is even 
found more fluid than air; a body 
being reputed more fluid than ano- 
ther, when its parts will find way 
through fmaller pores. Now air, it 
is well known, will not pa!s through 
leather ; as is evident in the cate of 
an exhaufted receiver covered there- 
with ; but Water will pafs through 
leather witheafe. Air, likewife, may 
be retained in a bladder, which Wa- 
ter oozes through. It is found, ia- 
deed, that Wacer will pafs through 
pores ten times fmaller than air will. 
—But here it muit be obferved, that 
M. Homberg accounts for this pafage 
of Water through the narrow pores 
of animal fubftances, which will not 
admit the air, on the principle of its 
moiftening and diffolving the gluti- 
novs matter of the fine fibres of the 
membranes, and rendering them moie 
plabie and diftra@tile; which is what 
the air, for want of a wetting quality, 
cannot do. Asa proof of this doc- 
trine, he filled a bladder, compyefied 
it with a Rone, and found no air to 
come out; but placing the bladder, 
thus compreffed, in water, the air 
eafily efcaped. 

Hence Water, fiom its penetrative 
power, may be fuppofed to enter into 


hydrogene, with as much of the matter of heat, or calorique, as is neceffary to pre- 
ferve them in the form of gas. Gas is diftinguifhed from fleam by its preferving its 
elafticity under the preffure of the atmofphere, and in the greateit degrees of cold yet 
known. The hiftory of the progrefa of this great diicovery is detailed in the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy for 1781, and the experimental proofs of it are deliver- 
ed in Layoifier’s Elements of Chemifiry. The reiults of which are that watcr confitts 
of eighty-five parts by weight of oxygene, and fifteen parts by weight of hydrogene, 
with a iufficient quantity of caloriquc. Not only numerous chemical phenomens, 
but s,any atmofpherical and vegetable facts, receive clear and beautiful elucidation 
from this important analyfis. In the atmofphere inflammable air is probably per- 
petually uniting with vital air and producing moifture which defcends in dews and 
thowers, while the growth of vegetables by the a‘liftance of light is perpetually again 
decompofing the water they imbibe from the earth, and while they retain the inilam- 
mable air tor the formation of oils, wax, honey, refin, &c. they give up the vital 
ai ito replenifh the atmo{phere, Bctanic Garden, Part 1, page 132. 
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the compofition of all bodies, vegeta- 
ble, animal, and foffil; with this par- 
ticular circumftance, that it can al- 
ways be feparated, by a gentle heat, 
from thofe fubitances with which it 
has been united. Fire, indeed, will 
penetrate more than Water; but it is 
not {0 eafily to be feparated again. 

This property of Water, joined 
‘with its {moothnefs and lubricity, iits 
it to ferve as a vehicle for the com- 
modious and eafy conveyance of the 
nutritious matter of all bodies. Be- 
ing fo fluid, and pafling and repafling 
fo readily, it never ftops up the pores, 
andleaves room for the following Wa- 
*ter to bring on a new fupply of nutri- 
tious matter. 

The fame Water, however, fo lit- 
tle cohefive as it is, and fo eafily to 
be feparated from moft bodies, wiil 
cohere firmly with fome others, and 
bird them together in the moit folid 
mafies ; though it appears wonderful, 
that Water, which may be fhewn an 
almott univerfal diffolvent, fhouid, ne-. 
verthelefs, be a great coagulator. 

and 


earth 


Was er, mixed up with 


per aity. The ofien 4 for initance, 
of an animal, incorporated with pure 
Water into a patte, and baked with a 
vehement fire, become a coppel; 
which is a body remarkable for 
that it will bear the utmolt effort of a 
refiner’s furnace. It is, in reality, 
upon the gtutincus nature of Water 
only, that our houfes ftand : for take 
the Water out of wood, and it be- 
comes athes ; ¢r cut of tiles, and they 
become duft. 

A litile clay, dried i in the fun, be- 
comes a pow ‘der, which, mixed with 
water, flicks together and 
may be fahhioned to any form; and 
this, dried again by a gentle e fire, or 
in the fan, and then baked in a 
potter’s oven by an intenfe fire, be- 

comes little other than a itone. The 
Chinefe earth, of which our porcelain 
veffels are made, which hold ali li- 
quer, and even melted lead itfel 


this, 


again, 


» as 


diluted and wroucht up with. waiter. 


In &ne, all the fablity and firmnels 
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vifible in the univerfe have been 
afcribed, by fome writers, to Water 
alone. ‘Thus, they fay, ftone would 
be an incoherent fand, did not Water 
bind it together; and thus, again, of 
a fat, gravelly earth, wrought up 


with water, and baked, or burnt, we 


make bricks, tiles, and earthen vef- 
fels, of fuch exceeding hardnefs and 
clofenefs, that water itfelf cannot pafs 
through them. And thefe bodies, 
althoug! i to appearance perfeétly dry, 
and de eftitate of water, yet, being 
pulverized, and put into a retort, and 
diftilled, yield an ingredible quantity 
of Water. The fame, it is faid, holds 
of metals; for the parings or filings 
of “lead, tia, antimony, &c. yield 
water plenufully, by diltillation ; and 
the hardett tones, fea-{alt, nitre, vi- 
triol, fulphur, &c. are found to con- 
fift chiefly of Water, into which they 
refolve by the force of fire. The 
lapis calcarius, or lime-ftone, being 
expoied to the fire, affords a prodigi- 
ous quantity of pure Water; and the 
more of this Water is extraéted, the 
more friable does it become, till, at 
length, it commences a dry calx, or 
lime, wherein, in lieu of the Water 
fo expelied, the fire enters, in the 
courfe of calcination; and this is ex- 
pelled again, in its turn, by pouring 
en cold Water. Yet the fame Water 
and calx, tempered together, produce 
a mals, fcarce inferior, in point of 
folidity, to the primitive lime-ftone. 
— Many, if not moft of the effects, 
here aicribed to Water, int uniting 
and contolidating the parts of various 
bodies, have been attributed, by mo- 
dern chemifts and philofophers, to 
the gas, or fixable air, which enters 
into their compofition ; which efcapes 
when they are diflolved, and which 
is capable, in certain circumfiances, 
of being again reftored to them. 
Although Water be defined a fluid, 
it has been acontroverted point ashong 
philofophers, whether fluidity be its 
natural ftate, or the effeét of violence. 
We fometimes find it appear ina fluid, 
and fometimes in a folid form; anda 
as the former, in our warmer climate, 
is 
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js the more common, we conclude it 
to be the proper one, and afcribe the 
other to the extraneous aétion of cold, 
Boerhaave, however, afferts the con- 
trary, and maintains Water to be 
naturally of the cryftalline kind ; 
fince, wherever a certain degree of 
fire is wanting to keep it in fufion, it 
readily grows into 2 hard fub/ance, 
under the denomination ofice. Royle 
is much of the fame opinion. Ice, he 
obferves, is commonly reputed to be 
Water brought into a preternatural 
fiate by cold; but with regard to the 
nature of things, and, fetting afide 
our arbitrary ideas, it might be as 
juftly faid, that Water is ice preter- 
naturally thawed by heat. If it be 
urged, that ice left to itfelf, will, 
upon the removal of the freezing 
agents, return to Water, it may be 
anfwered, that, not to mention the 
fnow and ice which lie, during the 
whole fummer, on the Alps, and 
other high mountains, even in the 
torrid zone, we have been ailured, 
that, in fome parts of Siberia, the 
jurface of the ground continues more 
months in the year f ozen by the na- 
tural temperature of the climate, than 
thawed by the heat of the fun; and, 
a little below the furface of the ground, 
the water that may happen to be 
lodged in the cavities there, continues 
in a flate of ice all the year round: 
fo that, in the heat of fummer, when 
the fields are covered with corn, if 
you dig a foot or two deep, you will 
find ice, and a frozen foil. 

Water, if it could be had clear and 
pure, Boerhaave obferves, would have 
all the requifites of an element, and 
be as fimple as fire; but no expedient 
has hitherto been difcovered, tor pro- 
curing itfopure. Rain-water, which 
feems the pureft of all thofe we know 
of, is replete with numberlefs exha- 
lations of all kinds, which it imbibes 
from the air: fo that, if filtered and 
dillilled a thoufand times, feces full 
temain. ‘The rain water, moreover, 
gathered from the roofs of houles, is 
a lixivium of the falt of tiles, flate, 
and the like, impregnated with the 


dungs and feces of the animals, birds, 
&c. depofited thereon, and the ex- 
halations of numerous other things. 
It may be added, that all the rain- 
water, gathered in cities, mutt at leaft 
be faturated with the fmoke of a thou- 
fand chimnies, and the various efiw- 
via of a number of perfons, &c. Be- 
fide this, fire is contained in all wa- 
ter ; as appears from its fluidity, whiclr 
is owing to fire alone. 

As what is in the air necefiarily 
mixes itfelf with Water, it hence ap- 
pears impoflible to have fuch a thing 
as pure Water. If you percolate it 
thronch fand, or fqueeze it through 
pumice ; or pais it through any other 
body of the fame kind, you will al- 
ways have falt remaining. Even dif- 
tillation cannot render it pure; for it 
leaves air therein, which neceifarily 
abounds in corpufcles of ali forts. 

he Water that flows within, or 
upon the furface of the earth, ‘con- 
tains various earthy, faline, metallic, 
vegetable, or animal particles, ac- 


coiding to the fultances over or 


through which they pats. 

‘The pureft of all waters we can 
any way obtain, is that diftilled fiom 
fnow, gathered in a clear, fill, pinch- 
ing night, in fome very high place; 
taling none but the outer or fuper- 
ficial part of it. By a number of re- 
peated diftillations, the greateft part 
of the earth, and other fxces, may 
be feparated from this: and this is 
what we maft be contented to call pure 
Water. - In a word, it is the opinion 
of Boerhaave, that no perfon ever 
faw a drop of pure water; that the 
utmott of its purity known, amounts 
only to its being free from this or that 
fort cf matter; that it can never, for 
initance, be quite deprived of falt; 
fince air will always accompany it, 
and air always contains falts. 

Many of the moft eminent chemifts 
have made experiments, in order to 
afcertain the converfion of Water into 
earth. Boyle relates, that an ouuce 
of Water, diitlled carefully in glafs 
veffiels two-hundred times, yielded fix 
crams of a white, light, infipid earth, 


fixed 
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fixed in the air, and indiffoluble in 
Water. Hence he concludes, that the 
whole Water, by farther profecuting 
the = might be converted into 
earth. Godfrey, and others, concur 
in this opinion; but Boerhaave (who 
attributes the earth obtained by Boyle 
to the daft floating in the air, and to 
the inftruments employed in the ope- 
ration) is fupported by Macquer, and 
others, in maintaining, that pure Wa- 
ter is unalterab'e, and incapable of 
being decompofed ; fo that whatever 
be the fubitances with which it is 
combined, when feparated from thefe 
and fufficiently purified (and alfo when 
diftilled tingly, or mixed with other 
fubftances) its nature and efivntial 
properties ftill remain unchanged. 

Water feems to be dffuled every 
where and to be prefent in all fpace, 
where there is matter. There are 
few bodies in nature that will not yield 
Water; and it is even afferted, that 
fire itfelf is not without it. Among 
other remarkable ci cumftances, it 
has been obferved, that bones dead 
and dried twenty-five years, and thus 
become almott as hard as iron, have 
yet, by diflillaticn, afforded half their 
veight of water. 

Water is a very volatile body : it 
is entirely reduced into vapour, an id 
diflipated, when expofed to the fire 
and unconfined. Heated in an open 
vee’, it has been obferved to ac- 
quire no more than a certain deter- 
inate degree of heat, how intenfe 
foever the re to which it is expofed ; 
which grea teft degree of heat is that 
which it has when it boils quickly. 

It was formerly imagined, that wa- 
ter was incompreffibie, and, there- 
fore, non-elattic; an opinion, founded 
on the famous Florentine experiment 
already mentioned, as proving its 
penetrative power. But the validity 
of the inferences drawn from this ex- 
periment have been juitly queftioned 
Mr. Canton having proved, by very 


* Pure Water, inclofed in a veffel herm 


accurate experiments, that Water is 
a:iually comprefied by the weight of 
the atmofphere. 

But not to be too diffufive on this 
fubjz&, I fhall endeavour to ftate con- 
cifely the nature of the component 
particles of Water, and then its va- 
rious ufes. 

Firlt: the particles of Water are, as 
te our fenfes, infinitely fmal!, whence 
their penetrative power. 2. Very 
fmooth and flippery, or void of any 
fenfible afperities. 3. Extremely fo- 
lid. 4. Perfe&ily tranfparent, and as 
iuch invifible*. 5. if Water be con- 

idered as confilting of {pherical, or 
cubical particles, hollow within-fide, 
and of a firm texture, here will be 
enough to account for the difficulty of 
comprefling it, and alfo for its being 
light, fluid, and volatile; iis firmneis 
and fimilarity will make it refift faf- 
ficiently ; and its vac wity renders it 
licht enough, &c. And the litile 
contact between fpherules (if, indeed, 
they touch at a!l) will account for 
the weaknefs of its coheiion. 6, Wa- 
ter is the molt infipid of all bodies ; 
the tafte we fometimes obferve there- 
in, not arifing from the mere water, 
but from fal:, vitriol, or other bodies 
mixed with it. And, laftly, it is 
perieCly inodorous, and void of the 
leaii {mell. 

The ufes of Water are infinite ; in 
focd, medicine, agriculture, naviga- 
tion, and divers of the arts. AS a 
food it is one of the mot univerfal 
drinks in the world; and, if we may 
credit many of our lateft and moit 
judicious phyficians, it is alfo one of 
the beft. Asa medicine, it is found 

internally a powerful febvifuge ; and 
er t againft colds, coughs, the 
ftone, fcurvy, &c. Externally, its 
effects are not lefs confiderable. In 
agriculture and gardening, Water is 
allowed abfclutely neceflary to vege- 
tation. Many naturaliits have even 
maintained it to be the sips 


etically fraled, projects no fhadow ; fo tl 


al 


the eye thall not be uble to difcover, whether the veffel have Water in it or noi; be: 
fides, the cryfals cf falts, when the Water is feparated from them, -ofe their trani- 
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parency. 
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fatter, or the only proper food of 
plants; but Dr. Woodward has over- 
turned that opinion, and endeavoured 
to thew, that the office of water in 
vegetation is only to be a vehicle to 
a terreftrial matter, of which vege- 
tables are formed; and that it does 


Ox DRINKING SONGS: 


i Bedapee is nothing at which I 
am more offended, than the un- 
pardonable vein of ignorance and 
brutality fo generally introduced in 
our drinking fongs; nor any thing, 
in my opinion, which throws a greater 
reflection on the underftanding of a 
fenfible fociety. If we examine the 
principal number of thefe pretty com- 

fitions, we fhall find that abfolute 
intoxication is recommended as the 
higheft felicity in the world; and we 
receive the moft pofitive aflurances of 
being upon an equality with angels, 
the very moment we fink ourfelves 
into a fituation confiderably lower 
than men. ‘To look back to the ori- 
ginal defign of ail poetical compofi- 
tion is needlefs, fince every body 
knows that it was to praife and ho- 
nour the Supreme Being, with a fer- 
vency of devotion, which could not 
be found in the common form of 
words. The glorification of the Deity, 
and the inftruction of his creatures, 
appearing therefore to be the grand 
view of poetry, how much is it to be 
lamented, that an art of fo fublime a 
nature fhould be proftituted to fuch 
infamous ends, and,“initead of being 
applied to the purpotes of religion 
and virtue, be directed to the fupport 
: a vice productive of innumerable 
ills ! 

It has been jaftly obferved, that 
every nation, in proportion as it is 
civilized, has abolifhed intemperance 
in wine, and confequently muit* be 
barbarous in proportion as it is ad- 
dicted to excefs. The remark, I am 
apprehenfive, will be found no very 
great compliment to the people of this 
Kingdom ; we are apt to piace good 


not itfelf make any addition to them *. 
Water is of the utmoft ufe in che- 
miftry ; being one of the great inftru- 
ments by which all its operations are 
performed, and it is of the greateft 
fervice in divers of the mechanical 
arts, and ordinary occafions of life. 


An Effay. 


fellowfhip in riot; and have but too 
natural a promptitude to imagine. 
that the happinefs of an evening is 
promoted by an extravagant circula- 
tion of the glafs: hence, are our fongs 
of feftivity (as I have already ob- 
ferved) fraught with continual en- 
comiums on the pleafures of intoxica- 
tion; and the whole tribe of Bac- 
chanalian lyrics are perpetually tell- 
ing us, how wonderfully fentible it is 
to deftroy our fenfes, and that no- 
thing can be more rational in a hu- 
man creature, than to drink till he 
has not left himfelf a fingle glimmer 
of reafon. But if, abitracted from the 
brutal intention of our drinking fongs 
in general, we fhould come to confider 
their merit as literary performances, 
how very few of them would be found 
worth a ftation ona cobler’s ftall, or 
deferving the attention of an auditory 
at Billingfgate! The beft are but fo 
many defpicable ftrings of unmeaning 
puns and ill-imagiaed conceits, and 
betray not more the ignosance of 
their encouragers, than the barren- 
nefs of their authors. Let me only 
afk the warmeft advocate for this 
fpecies of compofition, what, upon, 
cool reflection, he thinks of the follow- 
ing fong : 

By the gayly-circling ylafs, 

We can fee how minutes pais : 

By the hollow catk we're told, 

How the waning night grows old: 

Soon, too foon, the bufy day, 

Cails us from our {ports away: 

What have we with day todo? 

Sons of care, “twas made for yous 


The foreging little fong, though 
one of the leaft offenfive in the whole 
round of a bon vivant collection, has 


* See Contemplative Philcfopher, No. L, On the Food of Plants, in our Magazine 
for September 1789. 
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neither thought nor expreffion to re- 
commend it; and can, when fung, 
be termed no more than an agreeable 
~ of impertinence, ca'culated to 
upply a want of underftanding in a 
company. I forbear to mention the 
Big-bellied Bottle, and a variety of 
fimilar produétions, which are uni- 
Verfally ni and deferve to be as 
univerfally defpicable; but I hhall 
conclude this eflay, with a fong, which 
I would recommend as an example to 
fuch gentlemen as are fond of cele- 
brating the grape, though no ways 
ambitious to do it at the expence of 
good fenfe and morality. 
The Jupicious BaccHanat. 
While the bottle te humour and focial 
delight 
The fmallett affiftance can lend ; 
While it happily keeps up the laugh of 
the night, 

Or enlivens the mind of a friend s 

O let me enjoy it, ye bountiful powers ! 
That my time may deliciouily pais ; 
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And fhould care ever think to intrude os 
my hours 

Scare the haggard away with a glafs. 

But inftead of a rational feaft of the fenfe, 

Should difcord prefide o'er the bowl ; 

And folly debate, or contention com- 
mence, 

From too great an expanfion of foul ; 


Should the man I efteem, or the friend of 
my breatt, 

In the ivy feel nought but the rod ; 

Should I make fweet Religion a profligate 


jeft 
And daringly fport with my God ; 
From my lips dah the poifon, Oh merciful 
ate! 
Where the madnefs or blafphemy hung ; 
And let ev'ry accent which virtue fhould 
hate é‘ 
Parch quick on my infamous tongue. 
From my fight let the curfe be eternally. 
driv’n 
Where my reafon fo fatall ftray'd ; 
That no more I may offer an infult te 
heav'n, 
Or give man a caufe to upbraid. 


A GRAMMATICAL REMARK. 


To the Evitor of the Universat MaGazine. 


SrrR, 
N the Botanic Garden, Part I, juft 
publithed, the ingenious poet has 
the following beautiful lines : 
So when light clouds om airy pinions fail, 
Flit the foft thadows o’erthe waving vale ; 
Shade follows fhade, as laughing Zephyrs 
drive, 
And all the chequer’d landfeape feems 
alive. 
Canto II. 627. 


On this paflage he obferves, ina 
note, that the laft two lines were 
originally written thus : 

Shade follows fhade, as laughing Zephyrs 
drove : 

And all the chequer'd landicape feem'd to 
move. 


He then gives the following reafon 
for the alteration: ‘They were al- 
tered on account of the fappofed falfe 
grammar in ufing the word drove for 
driven, according to the opinion of 
Dr. Lowth: at the fame time it may 
be obferved, 1. That this is in many 
gages cnly an ellipfis of the letter x at 
the end of the word; as froze, for 
I 


frozen; wove, for woven; f{poke, for 
fpoken; and that then the participle 
accidentally becomes fimilar to the 
palttenfe: z. That the language feems 

radually tending to omit the letter x 
in other kind of words for the fake of 
euphony ; as houfen is become houfes; 
eyne, eyes; thine, thy, &c. and in 
common converfation, the words for- 
got, fpoke, froze, rode, are fre- 
quently ufed for forgotten, fpoken, 
frozen, ridden. 3. it does not appear 
that any confufion would follow the 
indifcriminate ufe of the fame word 
for the paft tenfe and the participle 
paflive, finee the auxillary verb ave, 
or the preceding noun or pronoun, al- 
ways clearly diitinguifhes them: and 
laftly, rhime-poetry mufft lofe the ufe 
of many elegaat words without this 
licenfe.’ 

1 think there is much juftice in thefe 
remarks, and have, therefore, trani- 
mitted them as an interefting article 
for your micellany. lam, &c. 

Hermes, Junior. 
- Ah 















HE fource of the Thames, this 
firft of Britith rivers, is derived 
from a copious fpring, called Thames 
Head, near the village of Tarlton, 
about two miles fouth-weft of Ciren- 
cefter, and is contiguous to the foffe- 





























‘iful way leading to Somerfetthire. 
Some writers. have afferted, that 
Bi the fource of this river is in the neigh- 
_ bourhood of Cobberly, in Gloucefter- 
. fhire, at a place called Seven-wells 
Head ; but as the former opinion is 
ally. moft prevalent, I fha!l date the pre- 

fent enquiry from thence. 

te The name alfo.of this river has 
| long been matter of controverfy, e- 
ven among the learned, on whom we 
ought to rely ; it therefore becomes 
neceflary previoufly to inveftigate the 
various opinions and authorities that 
have been advanced on the fubjeét. 
, The vulgar appellation it bears above 
fe Oxford is Thame-Ifis, evidently form- 
~~ ed from a combination of the words 
1 Thame and Ifis; the fuppofed con- 
ms) flux of which gave rife to a poem of 
of _ fome eminence, called ‘ The Mar- 
ma riage of Thame and Ifis.” How this 
$5 river obtained the latter name, or at 
- what period, I cannot learn: Stow 
- feems to concur in this poetical fiction, 
and deems every one ignorant who 
pe gives the river any other appellation 
~ than that of Ifis; but to fhew that no 
d great reliance is to be placed on his 
' opinion, I wi'l ufe his own words, 
~ which are fo flatly contradictory to 
: themfelves as to invalidate his autho- 
> rity: he fays, in the fifth chapter of 
, his Survey of London, that ‘ the 
“4 Thames beginneth a little above a 
” village called Winchcomb in O. ford- 
fe fhire, and ftill increafing, paffeth firft 
by the univerfity of Oxford, &c. to 
‘ London ;’ and in the next chapter, 





that the Ifis * goeth unto Thame in 
Oxfordthire,’ (which is more than 
fifteen miles below Oxford) « where 
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An Account of the Sourct, and OssERVATIONS on the NAME, of 
the THAMES. 


[ From Mr. Ireland’s Picturefque Views on that River. ] 
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joining with a river of the fame de- 
nomination, it lofeth the name of Ifis 
or Oufe, and from thence is called 
Thamefis all along as it paffeth.’ As 
matter Stow, therefore, does not feem 
to underftand himfelf, I muft, to clear 
up this difputed point, refer to Cam- 
den, on whofe authority I am inclined 
to rely. He fays, ‘ it plainly ap- 
pears, that the river was always cal- 
led Thames, or Tems, before it came 
near the (town of) Thame;’ and 
that im feveral ancient ‘ charters, 
granted to the abbey of Malmefbury, 
as well as that of Enefham ; and from 
the old deeds relating to Cricklade,’ 
it is never confidered under any other 
name, than that of Thames. To 
prove this affertion, he inftances, that 
* in an ancient charter granted to ab- 
bot Adelm, there is mention made of 
certain lands upon the eaft part of the 
river—cujus vocabulum Themis, jux- 
ta vadum qui appellatur Summerford ; 
and this ford is in Wilthhire.’ He 
likewife fays, it no where occurs un- 
der the name of Ifis. 

All hiftorians, who mention the in- 
curfions of Ethelwold into Wiltthire, 
A D. gos, or of Canut®, in 1016, 
concur likewife in the fame opinion, 
by declaring, ‘ that they pafled over 
the Thames at Cricklade.’ There is 
fill further reafon for confiding in 
thefe authorities, as-it is not proba- 
ble, that the Thames Head, an ap- 

ellation by which the fource has 
ufually been diftinguifhed, fhould give 
birth to a river of the name of Ifis, 
which river, after having run half its 
courfe, fhould reafiame the name of 
Thames, the appellation of its parent 
{pring. 

As to the origin of its name, it 
may poflibly be derived from the Sax- 
on Temefe, or fiom the Brith word 
Tavuys, which implies a gentle 
ftream, and from which many rivers 
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in this ifland derive their appellation ; 
as Tame in Staffordfhire, ‘Teme in 
Herefordfhire, Tamar in Cornwall, 
&c. . 

Having thus briefly, and from the 
beft authority adducible, endeavoured 
to eftablith the name of the river 
which is the prefent fubje&t of dif- 
cuffion, I flatter myfelf, 1 fhall avoid 
tie imputation of blending the hiftory 
of two rivers, where I mean only to 
treat of one—the THames, 

The great fupply of water, that 
fwells the early courfe of this river, 
the Thames Lead, is occafioned by 
the firft heavy fall of fnow and rain in 
the winter feafon, from different parts 
of the wolds or hills in Gloucefter- 
fhire; which, pouring into the val- 
lies beneath, unites with the fprings 
in Kemble Vale, contiguous to the 
Thames Head. 

The village of Kemble, from 
which this vale takes its name, is 
finely fituated on an eminence, and 
commands a rich extent of fcenery, 
happily diverfified by the eafy winding 
of the ftream, which.terminates in a 
faint view of the Oxfordthire hills. 

About a mile below the fource of 
the river is the firft mill conftruéted 
for grinding corn, which is Kemble 


mill; near which the ftream receives 
confiderable acceflion from feveral 
{prings iffuing out of the eaftern fide 
of the wolds, as weil as others that 
flow from Afh coppice, and the vici- 
nity of Somerford; at which place 
the river may properly be faid to form 
a conftant current; which though not 


“more than nine feet wide in the fum. 


mer months, yet in the winter feafor 
becomes fuch a torrent as to overflow 
the neighbouring meadows for many 
miles around ; 


¢ When the calm river, rais’d with fud- 
den rains, 

© Or fnows diffolv’d, o’erflows th’ adjoin- 
ing plains.” 


In the fummer months, the Thames 
Head is fo perfeétly dry, as to ap- 
pear no other than a large dell, in- 
terfperfed with ftones and weeds. 

From Somerford the ftream gently 
winds its courfe to the village of Ath- 
ton Keynes, and thence to the town 
of Cricklade, where, being united 
with the river Churn from Cirencef- 
ter, and other ftreams from Malmef- 
bury, Barnefly, and the eaftern fide 
of Wiltfhire, they form unitedly a 
river fufficient for the navigation of 
boats of about feven tons burden. 


An Lecount of the late great and fugcefiful Undertaking, the Junction of 
the THAMES with the SEVERN. 


{ From the Same. ] 


77 new canal, formed by the 
junction of the Thames and Se- 
vern navigation, from its contiguity 
to the fubject before us, will, I pre- 
fume, be deemed an object of fuch 
importance, as not to be thouglit ir- 
relevant to the prefent enquiry. 

This canal may ke confidered as the 
moft elaborate and ilupendous work 
ef art that, perb2ps, any country, 
has yet accomplifhed ; in uniting two 
of the nobleft rivers in this kingdom. 
A proje& was formed more than a 
century ago to join thefe rivers, and 
a furvey made by Jofeph Moxon, 


hydrographer to king Chasles II. to 


? 


prove its praéticability. The ideg 
is likewife fuggetted by Mr. Pope, 
in a letter to the honourable Mr. Dig- 
by, dated 1-22, which, as it is writ- 
ten with a ftrong poctic and lively 
imagination, I fhall give in his own 
words.—* I could pafs whole days in 
only defcribing the future, and as yet 
vifionary, beauties that are to rife in 
thofe {cenes (in lord Bathurft’s woods, 
at Cirencetler) the palace that is to 
be built, the pavilions that are to 
elitter, the colonnades that are to 2- 
dorn them; nay more, the ineeting 
of the Thames and Severn, which 
(when the noble owner has finer 
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dreams than ordinary) are to be led 
into each others embraces, through 
fecret caverns of not above twelve or 
fifteen miles, till they rife and cele- 
brate their marriage in the midit of 
an immenfe amphitheatre, which is 
to be the admiration of pofterity a 
hundred years hence ;_ but till this de- 
fined time fhall arrive, that is to 
manifeft thofe wonders, Mrs. Digby 
muft content herfelf with feeing what 
is at prefent no more than the finetft 
wood in England.’ 

That once diltant period is now ar- 

rived, and the happy junction accom- 
plifhed, under the furvey of an able 
engineer, Mr. Robert Whitworth, in 
1782. It may net be improper to 
mention, that a canal was formed by 
att of parliament, in 1730, from the 
Severn to W ibridge, near Stroud, 
at which pace the prefent work 
commences: The new canal afcends 
by Stroud, through the vale of Chal- 
ford, to the height of three hundred 
and forty-three feet, by means of 
twenty-eight locks, and from thence 
to the entrance of the tunnel near 
Sapperton, a diftance of about feven 
miles three furlongs. ‘The canal is 
continued by a fubterraneous pailage 
or tunnel, excavated beneath Sappcr- 
ton hill, and under that part of iord 
Bathurft’s grounds called Haley wood, 
making a diftance of two miles and 
three furlongs. 

The tunnel is near fifteen feet in 
width, and has fufficient depth of wa- 
ter to navigate barges from fixty to 
feventy tons burden; thefe barges 
are about eighty feet in length, twelve 
in width, and draw about four feet 
of water when loaded ; hence the ca- 
nal defcending one hundred and thir- 
ty-four feet, by fourteen locks, joias 
the Thames at Lechlade, a diiiance 
of about twenty miles and two fur- 
longs. 

This work has been atchieved, 
with immenfe labour and_perfeve- 
rance, out of a loofe rock of lime and 
{tone ; and, to fecure the water, it is 
lined throughout with weil-tempered 
clay. Over this canal are many 
handfome bridges of fingle arches, 
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particularly that at Thames Head, 
from whence this canal receives a con- 
fiderable body of water, as well as at 
Cirencefter, where it is again fup- 
plied from tse river Churn. Near 
the fouth weft fide of the town of Ci- 
rencefler a large bafon is confiructed, 
with wharfs and warehoufes for the 
convenience of this navigation. The 
bafon is fupplied with water by an a- 
queduct formed under lord Bathuril’s 
pleafure grounds, which are before 
his houfe. 

In the courfe of this vaft under- 
taking the canal from the Severn at 
Froomlade to Inglefham, where it 
joins the river Thames, is a diftance 
of more than thirty miles; the ex- 
pence of which has confiderably ex- 
ceeded the fum of 20¢,00°1., 2000 
of which, I am credibly informed by 
a principal proprietor, have been ex- 
pended in the gun-powder alone, 
ufed for the purpofe of blowing up 
the rock, 

This immenfe work was completed 
on the 14th of November 1789, with- 
in a period of leis than feven years 
from its commencement. Nor is it 
an eafy tafk to deicribe the varicus 
advantages that feem likely to be ce- 
rived from its exteni:ve communica 
tion with the different parts of Wales, 
Briftol, Gloucefter, Shrewhbury, &c. 
it: more inland navigation, as con- 
neéted with the canals of Siaffordihire 
and Worce‘terfhire, and its immedi- 
ate intercourfe with the ‘Thames from 
Lechlade toward Oxford, Walling- 
ford, &c. to London: fo various, and 
fo important, are the benefits derived 
from hence, both to the individual 
and the public, the inhabitant who 
receives with little expence the pro- 
duce of the mof diltant quarter of 
the ifland delivered at his own door, 
and the traveller who pafles {moothly 
and fecurely by it through roads no 
longer cut to pieces with heavy car- 
riages, that it is much to be wifhed 
this work may prove as beneScial to 
the {pirited and enterprifiag propric- 
tors, as it is a blefling to more than 
the countries through wh.ch it pafies. 


THE 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


PROLOGUE 
To the New Comedy of The Fucitive. 


Written by RicnarpD TIckELt, Efq. 
‘Spoken by Mr. BANNISTER, jun. 


W HAT perturbation flutters in the 
breaft 
Of the fair Novice, for St. James’ dreft ! 
What almoft equal hopes and fears tranf- 
ort 

The alien friend that chaperons her to 
Court ! 

Clofe to the Palace, as her chair draws 
near, 

The very tatfels feem to quake with fear— 

On moves her friend, amid the gathering 
bands 

Of ftars, gold fticks, blue ribbons, and 
white wands ; 

With looks that canvafs, and with plead- 
ing air, 

Befpeaking favour for the ftranger there ; 

Who, clofe behind, while fearfully fhe 


goes, . 

Peeps thro” her fan, and eyes th’ obferving 
beaux. 

Ass down the labyrinth of filk and lace, 

They catch a vifta vifion of her face.— 

Such are the terrors untried bards difmay ; 

Thus to this Court, the Prologue leads 
ths Play ; 

Aé&tor and Author in one panic join'd ; 

I quake before the curtain, he behind. — 

And yet, in modern times, th’ afpiring 


Wit 

Braves but few perils from the well-drefs'd 

- Pit. 

Not as of old, when train’d to frown and 
fret, 

In murky ftate, the furly fynod met, 

Vain of half learning and of foreign rules, 

Vamp'd from the jargon of the ancient 
{chools, 

In black full-bottom’d wig, the Critic 

od 

Shook rs umbrageous curls, and gave the 
nod ! 

The Pit was then all men—how fhrunk 
the mufe 

From thofe bleak rows of overhanging 
yews ! 

Uniike the gay parterre we now falute, 

That fhincs at ouce with bleffoms and with 
fruit ; 

With chequer’d crowds that mingled tafe 
difpenfe ; 

With female foftnefs join’d to manly fenfe, 


Here, if ungenerous fpleen fhould ftrive 
for vent, 

Some fair affociate foothes it to content ; 

Its rage with promiffory looks beguiles, 

And check th’ incipient hifs by well-tim'd 
fmiles— 

The ewe Critics frown, but foften. 
alts * 

Hifs and look—hifs and look —hifs and 
look—and clap at laft. 

Oh! if each fterner judge thus mildly 


view 

The poets toils, what can he dread from 
you ? 

From sete with fympathetic foftnefs 
join’d ; 

From features fafhion’d to the lovelier 
mind ; 

From eyes, where gentlenefs has fix’d her 
throne ; 

From rofeate lips, that move in fmiles 
alone— 


Well may the Fugitive with hope appear, 
When every blended grace gives refuge 
here. 


EPILOGUE to the SAME. 


Written by the Right Hon. Lieutenant- 
General BurGOyYNE. 


Spoken by Mrs. JORDAN. 


M ANY a fhop hangs forth, in Wit's 
behalf, 
Fugitive Pieces—neatly bound in calf : 
With better hopes infpir’d, our Author 
fues, 
Refuge in this afylum of the Mufe ; 
One little corner of this ample fpace, 
Where Fugitives by hundreds fhall have 
lace. 
For in Pa now—each clafs in order due, 
Fugitive Critics—I begin to you : 
To you, who migrate from that cruel 
{chool 
Which tries an author, but to prove him 
fool ; 
Who quit the path by partial rigour trod ; 
More pleas'd to weave the bays than lift 
the rod ; 
To you, our judges in the laft refort, 
Wide fly our doors, behold your fov’reign 
court ; 
Over tragic rights, o'er comic laws pre- 
fide, 
Temper your menitor, and Tafte your 
guide. 
Te 
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To thofe who bear not from mere trill 


of tongue, 
Words of foft nothing, by foft nothing 


ung, 
[Sings] But one dull chime in Solo, Duo, 
rio, 

Ah! Mio Bel, to—Ah, Bel Idol Mio. 

Who, by no forcery of fafhion bound, 

Liften for fenfe, ere they applaud the 
found ; 

We offer fhelter in well-hearing feats, 

And our beft promife of united treats. 

Next for friend John, this country’s 
ftrength and pride, 

Plain, frugal, competent, and fatisfied ; 

Who flying alehouie, ribaidry, and ftrife, 

Takes Sue in arm, for John ne'er flies his 
wife— 

And dedicates to an inviting play, . 

The extra gainings of a lucky day. 

To yonder harbour may they prefs in 
crowds, 

Our faithful overfeers in the clouds ! 

Sometimes, “tis true, for mufic eager 
grown, 

Wheugh goes an overture in notes their 
own ; 

And fometimes, fterling joke appearing 
{carce, 

The roar for hornpipe to eke ot a farce ; 

But ftill true nature, be it laugh or tear, 

Finds with eleétric touch its centre there. 

The pregnant fenfe of right difdains con- 
troul, 

And the rough hand reports the honeft 
foul. 


Now for that fpeaking look of gay fix- 


teen, 

A look fo arch, what breadth of fan can 
{creen ? 

Tho’ timid, curious—innocent, but 


fly— 

It atks, in fpeech call’d Whifper of the 
Eye— 

Sifter—-dear me—what are we to fly ? 

Mana—Montter man—in {pecious colours 
hid— 

I mean not ail the racemno, Heaven for- 
bid ! 

I mean the wretch who fighs but to be- 


tray, 

Take flight before temptation checks your 
way. 

Hard is the trial *gainft a traitor’s art, 

A heedlefs moment and a tender heart— 

Take flight from thele—of the mere 
breeze beware, 

Start like the frighted dove that gains 
the air, 

Nor trufts her wing to flutter o'er the 
{nare. 


Welcome fweet eens there (to 
the boxes) fearlefs fit, 
Where beauty’s girdle binds the realms of 


wit: 
And virtue breath’d from our bright forms 
below, 
Shall waft its effence to our topmaft row. 
Such are the Fugitives whom we in- 


vite, 
To aid the humble brother of to-night. 
He in your juftice may fecurely truit, 
But my hopes tell me, you'll be more than 
jut ; 
And fpare ‘one precious moment of ap- 
plaufe, 


E’en to the Fugitive who pleads his caufe. 


KEW GARDENS. 
[From ‘ The Botanic Garden,’ Part I.} 


S O fits enthron’d in vegetable pride 
Imperial Kew by Thames’ glittering 

fide ; 

Obedient fails from realms unfurrow'd 
bring 

For her the unnam'd progeny of fpring ; 

Attendant nymphs her dulcet mandates 
hear, : 

And nurfe in foftering arms the tender 


year, 
Plant the young bulb, inhume the living 


feed 


Prop the weak fem, the erring tendridd 
lead ; 

Or fan in glafs-built fanes the ftranger 
flowers 

With milder gates, and fteep with warmer 
fhowers. 

Delighted Thames through tropic umbrage 
glides, 

And flowers antar&tic, bending o’er his 
tides ; 

Drinks the new tints, the fweets unknown 
inhales, 


And calls the fons of {cience to his vales. 

In one bright point admiring Nature eyes 

The fruits and foliage of difcordant fkies, 

Twines the gay floret with the fragrant 
bough, 

And bends the wreath round George’s 
royal brow. 

Sometimes retiring, fom the public 
weal 

One tranquil hour the Royal Partners 
tieai ; 

Through glades exotic pafs with ftep fub- 
lime, ™ 

Or mark the growths of Britain’s happier 


clime 5 : 
With 
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With beauty bloffom’d, and with virtue 
blaz’d, 

Mark the fair Scions, that themfelves have 
rais’d ; 

Sweet blooms the Rofe, the towering Oak 
expands, 

The grace and guard of Britain’s golden 


lands. 


FASHIONABLE CONVERSATION; 
A Satire. 
{From ¢ A Norfolk Tale; or a Journey 


from London to Norwich.” ] 


T length Eve’s murky curtain falls, 
And healthful hunger homeward calls. 
Again we're altogether met, 
And at a plenteous table fet. 

You know all Englishmen are four, 

Till they have guttled half an hour: 

And Englifhwomen are fo meek, 

While men are dumb, they will not fpeak ! 
How much unlike the French, who ply 
Their nimble tongues eternally ? 

Thus thirty mmutes mute and grave 
We fat and fwill’d—So Heav’n me fave ! 
Thite plates exchang’d, three brimmers 

patt,* 

We paufe—and ope our mouths at laft ! 
And, thence, until the fweat-meats come, 
We are not altogether dumb. 
But when the fair-ones fkip’d away 
So gracefully to fip their tea ; 
And to compeni{ate for the time 
‘Their fiiver tongues had ceas’d to chime ; 
A pour of frozen words broke forth 
As thick as hail-ftones from the north. 

‘ Howard ! that’s damn’d good wine; I 


fay, 
That's dawn'd good wine.’ My dog, 
to day 
Behaved mott damnably.’—I fhot 
With damn'd bad luck ; nay, did I not ?” 
© *T was a damn'd clever horfe; and yet, 
His matter, demme, loft his bet.’ 
* Well, Lady Mary is, I fwear, 
As damn'd a prude, as breathes the air— 
Dazin'd pretty tho’ ??—* Damnation ! the? 
A plainer face you'll hardly fee.’ 
* The P* of W*, fay what they will, 
Is, in my mind, and will be ftill, 
* A damn'd fine youth!”’—So fhould I 
think, 
If damnably he did not drink.” 
* The Duke of **, let me tell ye, 
Is a darn'd tivefome, teazing fellow !" 
€ But that he’s damn'd polite, don’t you 
Agree ?’—‘ Nay, demmé, it I do.” 
Such, in this fathionable nation, 
ds fathionable conyerfation ! 
7 


Now, Kj, as I’m no man of fafhiomy 

I had no very pow’rful paffion, 

To take a part (poor fhabby dog) 

In this important dialogue : 

So, quietly, I took my glafs, . 

And let the wordy tempett pai. 

For, now, of Bourdeaux-juice the force, 

Had open’d ev’ry vocal fource : 

And, ere the fifteenth draught was o’er, 

Three {poke at once—and fometimes four, 
Thus they employ’d, I have the grace 

A lucky moment to embrace, 

And fteal to bed ; where fnug I lay 

Till nine o’clock the following day- 


A HYMN on CREATION. 


O F vaft Creations ample round, 
Shall man prefume to fing, 

The liquid feas, the folid ground, 
Autumnal fruits and {pring ? 

Then let not fancy foar the height, 
To {can celeftial blaze 

Ot burning funs, which garnith night, 
And form the wond’rous maze. 


The ftars of light, fo far above, 
Befpangle heaven’s frame ; 

And whether firmly fixt, or move, 
Their Maker’s Power proclaim. 


Ah! mortal man, caft down an eye, 
And view the flowery plains, 

Which proudeft monarch’s drefs outvie, 
Without or care, or pains. 

Obferve their fcent, and florid hue, 

So glorioufly crown’d ; 

Preduc’d by heaven's balmy dew, 
And fruitful parent ground. 

Do thefe furpafs all mortal ken, 
Which fwiftly {pring and pafs, 

Then let us learn, like docile men, 
God's Providence from grafs. 

If God fo clothe the terrene face, 
With tinéts of richeft die ; 

Shall he not blefs thee ere with grace, 
Hereafter glorify ? 


CANZONET. 
AS K why a blufh o’erfpreads the rof. 


Its beaut’ous leaf in crimfon dy’d ; 

Why round the bufy zephyr blows, 

And waves the flow’r in ftately pride ? 
Afk why the lilies drooping thed 

The dew-drop from their pallid leaf ; 
Why each reclines its beauteous head 

As weigh'd to earth with bitter gricf? 
Emma vouch{af’d the roie a kifs, 

The modeit lilly the difdain’d ; 
Who would not weep fuch joy to mifs ? 

Who would not bluth firch joy oLtain’d ? 
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Account of the AssasstnaTion of the late King of Sweden, and of the 
ProcEEDINGS again/? the CONSPIRATORS, as publifhed by Authority 


at Stockholm. 


Stockholm, March 17th, ten at night. 
¢y7EsTERDAY, three quarters of an 
hour paft eleven at night, the king 
being at a ball at the opera, a wretch, by 
favour of the crowd, paffed through the 
matks behind his majefty, and difcharged 
a piftol-fhot upon him, which took place 
a little above the hip, on the left fide, 
near the backbone. Notwithftanding fo 
fevere a wound, the king had ftrength e- 
nough to walk to a cabinet near the hall : 
there he placed himfelf on a fofa, and con- 
verfed with feveral perfons of diftinétion 
who had followed him into the cabinet, 
till the furgeons, who were fent for, ar- 
rived, to examine and drefs his wound; 
after which his majefty was conveyed to 
the palace, and let blood at four in the 
morning. Soon after the fhot was fired, 
two piftols were found in the hall of the 
opera, one of which had been uféd by the 
aflaffin, and the other was ftill loaded. 
In this latter was found a charge of two 
balls, feveral grains of {mall fhot, and 
fome fmall iron nails. 
‘The affaffin was difcovered, and ap- 
rehended next day (the 17th) about ten 


' inthe morning. He confeffed his crime, 


and depofed, that the piftol he made ufe 
of to effect it, was loaded with two balls, 
one round and another fquare, befide 
twelve grains of fimall fhot, and feven lit- 
tle iron nails. He declared alfo, that he 
had in his hand a large two-edged dag- 
ger.’ 

The above account accords with a pa- 
per printed under the title of ‘ A Rela- 
tion of the Affaffination attempted on the 
perfon of the King, in the night between 
the 16th and 17th of March,: read on the 
18th in the afternoon, at the Sitting of the 
Council.” The latter contains befides, 
* That the fecond pifto! found in the hall 
of the opera was loaded with two balls, a 
number of grains of fall fhot, and little 
nails, with a wadding of brown paper, 
and that the piftol fired was loaded in the 
fame manner ; that the aflaflin, John Ja- 
cob Anckerftroem, formerly an enfign in 
the guards, with the rank of captain, but 
difniffed from the fervice, was cifcovered 
and apprehended the next morning at ten 
o'clock ; that the phyficians and furgeons 
have relieved the affliction of the royal fa- 
mily, and the coniternation of the people 


of Stockholm, by an affurancé that al- 
though all the fhot was not yet extracted 
from the wound, there was every reafon 


to think that no part was hurt of which ~ 


the cure was cither dangerous or doubt- 
ful.’ 

The appointment of a regency was an- 
nounced by the following ediét, figned 
by the king’s own hand, on the 17th, 
= read in all the churches of the capi- 
tal: 

‘ We, Guftavus, &c. make known by 
thefe prefents, that, as according to the 
advice of phyficians we have need of re- 
pofe, by reafon of a piftol-ihot, which we 
received laft night, fo that we cannot give 
all our time and application to the affairs 
of government, as we have been always 
accuftomed to do, we have entrufted the 
government, which will be continued on 
the ufual footing, to the following feig- 
neurs, viz. to our dear brother, the duke 
of Sudermania, to the fenechal of the 
kingdom, count Wachtmeifter, to the 
marfhal of the kingdom, count Oxenfti- 
erna, to the chamberlain and lieutenant. 
general, baron Taube, to the chamber- 
lain and major-general, baron d’Armfelt. 
It is our fupreme and gracious pleafure, 
that all our faithful fubje&ts and officers 
execute with fubmiffion the orders of this 
regency. In teftimony of which, &c.” 

One of the firft aéts of this regency was 
to order public prayers for the prefervation 
and recovery of the king, by a circular 
letter“to all the confiftories of the king- 
dom, which contains the following ad- 
monition :—=* We expe&t of the zeal and 
fidelity which you owe to us, and to your 
profeffion, that you give an example to 
your auditors, both by praétice and by 
exhortation, and that you preach to them 
good and ufeful precepts, fuch as the 
Chriftian religion, and the laws of civil 
fociety preferibe.” 


His majefty expired, as already men- 
tioned (See page 312) on the 29th of 
March; fince which the following ac- 
count of the proceedings againit the con- 
{pirators has appeared by authority : 2 

Tue royal Swedith court of Juftice 
commenced immediately the trial both of 
Anckerfiroem and others, who have been 
drawn in as participators in the murderous 
3B con- 
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Confpiracy againft his late majefty’s facred 
perfon: during which it appears, from 
the confeffions of the criminals themfelves, 
that Anckerftroem, and the difcharged 
major and chamberlain, count Claes Fre- 
dricfon Horn, who had conceived friend- 
thip and confidence for each other, had 
compared opinions on the ger fitua- 
tion of the kingdom, with which they 
were diffatisfied, and had agreed together, 
that the king fhould be removed, which 
they confidered as the only means by 
which their with of a change in the go- 
vernment could be effeéted. Ancker- 
ftrocm, who allo fays, he was actuated 
by revenge, oi account of a profecution 
which was laft year carried on againft 
him, had undertaken to be the inftrument 
of removing the king ; and it was at firft 
propofed by Horn and Anckerftroem, 
that the king fhould be taken by fome 
ftout fellows at the palace of Haga (about 
a mile from Stockholm) where he often 
was, and concealed; with which view 
Horn and Anckerftroem had, at the be- 
ginning of laft January, often walked a- 
bout the environs of Haga, but this {cheme 
appeared {carely praéticable. ‘The dif- 
charged capt. count Adolph Ludvig Rib- 
bing, who had been made acquainted with 
this from his friend count Horn, who had 
entrufted him with his and Anckeritroem’s 
undertaking to remove the king, entered 
into this union, and fhortly afterward it 
was agreed upon and refoived by thefe 
three perfons, at a meeting, by appoint. 
ment, at Horn’s country feat (called Hu- 
fruditad) near Stockholin, that the king 
fhould be affaflinated by Anckerftroem, 
either with a dagger or piftols, if an op- 
portunity fhould offer at a plav, or a maf- 
querade, where there was a great con- 
courfe of people, that the affaflin might 
be eafier concealed, 

In confequence of which, with the pri- 
vity of count Ribbing, count Horn and 
Anckerftroem were at the play the 16th 
of lait January, when Horn got an op- 
portunity of fituating Anckeritroem near 
the part which is fitted up for the king ; 
and Anckerftroem was at that time pro- 
vided with two loaded piftols, to take an 
opportunity of fhooting the king, in a 
covered paflage, which his majety ufed 
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to pafs through, when Anckerftroem’s 
intention was, after he had fhot the king, 
to run up the paffage eut of the houfe, 
but his majefty did not that evening go 
into the covered paflage, by which means 
Anckerftroem’s murderous intention was 
fruftrated ; as it was alfo two days after, 
when he was at another play, and could 
not get a favourable opportunity. Now 
the confpirators refolved to make ufe of 
an opportunity offered by a mafquerade, 
ordered between the 19th and zoth of 
January, where Anckerftroem was with 
loaded piltols, but could not conveniently 
execute his murderous intention, in con- 
fequence of the few perfons who were pre- 
fent. ‘The day following, Anckerftroem 
and count Ribbing fet out to the diet at 
Gefle, and the intention of the former 
was to execute the murder of the king; 
for which reafon he, with the privity of 
Ribbing, walked the ftreets with loaded 
piftols in cafe opportunity thould offer of 
fhooting the king, who was expected to 
be feen by him at fome time when incog- 
nito. When they were come from Gefle 
after the diet, it was again fixed that the 
murder fhould be executed at a mafque- 
rade appointed for March 2, but for the 
fame reafon as before, m confequence of 
the finall number of people prefent, a- 
mong whom Anckerftroem did not think 
he could be concealed, the crime was not 
committed ; and as the mafquerade order- 
ed for March 9, was countermanded *, 
the affaffins could not, as they withed, 


profecute their defign ; but at laft a maf- - 


querade was advertifed for the 16th fame 
month, and count Ribbing, together with 
Anckeritroem and count Horn, had a 
meeting at the latter's country feat. 
Count Ribbing then informed them that 
brevet licutenant-colonel Pontus  Lilje- 
horn, who is major in the blue and yellow 
guards, was acquainted with this under- 
taking, and that the faid regiment, com- 
manded by hin, together with the artillery 
and the late queen dowager’s regiment, 
would fupport a revolution, without, at 
the fame time, the leaft reafon having been 
difcoveréd to fuppofe that the faid corps 
had deviated, or were difpofed to deviate, 
from that fidelity and attachment to the 
king and royal family, of which they in 


* It may appear ftrange, that the mafquerade was countermanded, but as the opera 


houte ts the king's private property, every amnfement in it is at his difpofal 
Inte king was immoderately fond ot the of 


era 


The 
zs well as mafquerades, fo much fo, 


SAGs 


ehat he hardly ever mid comg; the latter amufcment was almoft entirely at his own 
coit, as the price of admicance (net her-a-crown Rerling) was far from adzquate to 
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the lat war, and at every other time, had 
difplayed the fureft proofs and moft infal- 
lible tokens ; befide which count Ribbing 
communicated to count Horn and Ancker- 
ftroem, that major-general baron Charles 
Frederic Pechlin had been informed of 
their undertaking, and would provide for 
the revolution, which was to be after the 
Maffination of the king; for which rea- 
fon it appeared much more neceffary that 
the murder fhould be executed next maf- 
querade, as they were otherwife in danger 
of being difcovered, fince the plot was 
difclofed to fo many; it was alfo refolved 
that they fhould all three meet at count 
Ribbing’s, who was to get a number of 
a to the mafquerade. After Ribbing 

d on Friday, according to his confel- 
fion, been with major-general Pechlin, 
and informed him of the plot, and de- 
fired him to get as many pvople as he could 
to the mafquerade, which Pechlin pro- 
mifed to do, without informing them why 
they were to go there ; Horn, Ancker- 
itroem, and Ribbing, met at the fapart- 
ments of the latter, where Ribbing in- 
formed the others how he fhould be dref- 


f ‘ed, that he might be known by Ancker- 


ftroem and Horn at the mafquerade, both 
of whom went thither after Anckeritroem 
had loaded his piftols with bails, fhot, 
‘and nails ; befide which he took with him 
alarge knife ground fharp on both fides, 
and to which a barb was made; when the 
king prefently after came into the room, 
Anckerftroem in the crowd approached 
him, took the piftol from his Pe pocket 
and fhot the king, who ftood with his 
back toward him, fo near that the mouth 
of the piftol touched his clothes. Ancker- 
ftroem, who, when the king did not fall, 
was about to complete the murder with 
the knife, was fo agitated and confufed, 
that he dropt it on the floor, and let the 
pitols alfo fall gently at the fame time; 
as he drew himtelf back among the peo- 
pie, to create a general confufion, he cried 
out, Fire! which was repeated by many 
others, 

Befide what has in the above appeared 
againtt lieutenant-colonel Liljehorn, he 
has himfelf acknowledged, that he, from 
diffatisfa&tion at the form of government, 
had, on certain terms, promued to make 
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ufe of the blue and yellow guards, which, 
during the diet, were under his command, 
to hinder the king’s views, which the 
lieutenant-colonel of himfelf, without the 
leaft knowledge of any other perfon, had 

bound himfelf to do; befide which, he 
had been in confultation with major-ge- 
neral Pechlin about it; he alfo acknow- 
ledges not only that count Ribbing had 
confided to him the cruel affaffination 
which was refolved on, at the intended 
mafquerade of 9th March, but that the 
late baron Thure Bjelke had difclofed to 

him the danger which threatened the king 

on Friday 16th March : alfo that he was 

informed of it the fame day at dinner by 

major-general Pechlin, Lieut. Charles 

Frederic Ehrenfward, who is alfo a party 

in the affair, has made a voluntary con- 

feffion, that he was feduced by his attach- 

ment to lieutenant-colonel Liljehorn and 

major-general Pechiin to participate in the 

knowledge of this atrocious crime ; that 
he had been informed by count Ribbing 

when the murder was to be executed, but 

not by whom ; and that lie, who was al- 

fo to go to the mafquerade, was enjoined 

by Lifjehorn to bring him the firft account 

of it, as Liljehorn did not with to hear it 

from any one elfe. 

Againft the counccllor of chancery, 
Jacob von Engerftrom, it appears trom 
the confeffion of others, that he received 
information from Thure Stenflon *, late 
baron Bjelke, of what was intended a- 
gainft the king's facred perfon; but he 
has only himfelf acknowledged, that he, 
two days before, had heard from Lilje- 
horn of the danger which threatened the 
king ; and the fame day the horrid mur- 
der was to be committed, he, together 
with Liljchorn, dined at major-general 
Pechlin’s, where he heard, and took part 
in, a converfation with Pechlin and Lil- 
jehorn about it; alfo that difcourfe and 
opinions were given concerning the form 
of government after the king’s death. 

Major Chriftian von Hertmantdorff, of 
the artillery, who is alfo drawn in by the 
conteflions of the criminals, has in his 
narration acknowledged, that he, before 
the commencement of the dict, was de- 
fired by major-general Pechlin, in cafe 
the king at the dict fhould ufe force, to 


* The reafon why baron Bijelke is called Thure Stenffon is, that the Swedifh laws 
ordain, that when a nobleman is guilty of any atrocious crime, he fhall be degraded 
from the nobility, in which cafe, they lofe the name of the houle they belong to, and 
are diftinguithed only by their chriftian name added to the chriitian name of their fa- 
ther: his father’s name was Sten, therefore, his is, in his degraded ftatc, called 


sienffon, 
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refift it in the fame manner, and to adhere 
to baron Ehrenfward ; alfo, that he was 
afterward informed by Liljehorn, and 
Ebrenfward in confidence, of what was 
intended againft the king on the gth and 
16th of March. 

The Secretary of Protocoll, John von 
Engeftrom, againft whom fufpicions of a 
knowledge and participation of this crime 
have arifen, has only acknowledged that 
he, in the evening of the unfortunate Fri- 
day, was with lieutenant-colonel Lilje- 
horn, and there heard, that to gain a re- 
formation in the fituation of politics, a 
great misfortune was impending, which 
count Ribbing was to effect ; about which 
Engeftrom made no farther enquiry ; and 
that he, by defire of major-general Pech- 
lin, who told him there would probably 
be a revolution that night, was out walk- 
ing about to fee if any thing would hap- 

n. 

Except Anckerftroem and count Horn, 
who, according to their confeflion, only 
difclofed themfelves to count Ribbing, all 
the abovementioned perfons, who are ac- 
cufed more or lefs of participating in this 
crime, agree, that major-general Pechlin 
not only was privy to the aflaffination of 
the king, but that he alfo was to accom- 
plith and execute that change of govern- 
ment which was the aim of this fhocking 


PROGRESS of the 


A? VICES from earl Cornwallis, 
of the 29tli cf O&ober 1791, brought 
by the Queen Indiaman, ftate the reduc- 
tion of feveral insportant hill forts, which 
had been already known to the public, 
through other channels, but had not yet 
been officially communicated. 

His lordhhip, after mentioning his pre- 
parations to enable the confederate forces 
to recommence offenfive operations with 
vigour and effect, thus proceeds : 

* As all other preparations would have 
been ineffectual, unlefs fufficient fupplies 
of provifions could have been thes not 
only for the fighting men, but alfo for the 
vait multitudes of tollowers that muft un- 
avoidably attend the different armies, I 
fpared no pains to perfuade as many as 
poflible of the native carriers and grain 
dealers, commonly calied Benjarries in this 
eountry, to attach themfelves to our camp; 
and it gives me pleafure to inform you, 
that my endeavours have been fo fuccefs- 
ful, that many thoufands of that ufeful 
clais of people, and a large portion of 
them perions who have hitherto been in the 
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murder ; but major-general Pechlin, who, 
in confequence of the circumftances which 
have appeared againft him, is arrefted, 
has hitherto continued to deny the whole, 

Thure Stenffon, late baron Bjelke, 
who, in confequence of what appeared of 
his being a participator in this crime, was 
called on by the police to be heard, has 
poifoned himfelf ; and as he, during hig 
pains, acknowledged himfelf to have been 
privy to, and a participator in the murder 
of the king, and that he had been guilty 
of fuicide to avoid the punifhment which 
threatened him, the court of juftice have, 
therefore, by a fentence on 24th of March, 
ordered, that his dead body fhould be 
taken by the common executioner to the 
gallows, and there buried, which was 
done accordingly. 

Hitherto the royal court of juftice have 
continued the examinations of the crimi- 
nals, and the counfel for the profecution 
has given in his final pleading againt 
Anckerftroem; but as to the reft, it de- 
pends on thofe reafons and circumfances, 
to the farther conviction of the criminals, 
who have participated in the murder of the 
king, which are expected from the police 
in confequence of the fearch it has made, 
and is ill making. 

Stockholm, April x0, 1792. 


WarRimInpia. 


fervice of Tippoo, are now engaged to 

employ themfelves in colle¢ting and tranf- 
porting provifions fer our confumption, 
hy which means the wants both of the 
foldiers and the followers are at prefent 
fupplied, in a great abundance, and at as 
cheap a rate, as can ever be expected ina 
large army in this country. 

‘I had long withed, though I have till 
lately been prevented by other objects, to 
reduce the hill forts of Rymenghur and 
Nundy Droog, the former at the dittance 
of about forty-five miles north-ezlt, and 
the latter about thirty miles north of Ban- 
galore, as being of the utmoft confequence 
for giving confidence to our Benyarries, 
and tor rendering our communication with 
our fupplies to the northward of Bangi- 
lore purfeGtly fecure 5 and I determined to 
avail myfelf of the interval between the 
difpatch and the return of one of our con- 
voys from Amboor to make the attempt. 

* A corps was accordingly detached 
with artiliery for that purpele under te 
command of major Gowdie, and found 
no great dihiculty in obtaining pin 
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of Rymenghur ; but, upon proceeding to 
Nundy Droog, the means of refiftance at 
that place appeared fo formidable, that I 
judged it expedient to fend a confiderable 
reinforcement both af troops and guns; 
and likewife thought neceflary to take a 
pofition with the main body of the army 
to the northward of Bangalore, to deter 
Tippoo from making any attempt to in- 
terrupt the fiege. 

© The fteepnefs and ruggednefs of the 
hill on which the fort is built, and two 
walls of mafonry, at the diftance of about 
eighty yards from each other, with ca- 
valiers and towers, with which the only 
acceffible part of the hill is fortified, pre- 
fented no very encouraging objects to the 
befiegers ; and after having, with fome 
Jofs of men and exceflive labour, con- 
ftruéted a battery of eight embrafures 
on the afcent of the hill, within lefs than 
500 yards of the wall, and brought into 
it four heavy guns, and four twelve. 
pounders, the outer wall proved to be of 
a ftrength and thicknefs fo much beyond 
all our calculation, as well as our experi- 
ence in ali the other hill forts that we had 
feen in this country, that practicable 
breaches were only effected in it, aiter a 
moft inceflant and uncommonly well-di- 
rected fire of fix days. 

€T had taken a pofition, with our own 
and the Mahratta army, about {fixteen 
miles from the fort, trom which I re- 
ceived frequent reports of the progrefs of 
the attack ; and, having been fully ac- 
quainted with all the obftacles that had 
been encountered, as well as with the 
potitive refufal of the killedar to lifen to 
any terms for its furrender, I not only 
accepted of general Medows’ handiome 
offer to take the command of the befieg- 
ing corps on the 17th, but I lixew,fe 
thought it expedient to approach with the 
whole army very near to it on the morn- 
ing of the 18th, in the expeftation Miat 
our appearance would tend to intimidate 
the garrifon. 

* After examining the breaches, I di- 
rected that they fhould be affaulted at the 
rifing of the moon on the following night, 
for which general Medows made the moit 
judicious arrangements ; and, by the gal- 
lantry of our troops, and the irrefolute de- 
fence of the enemy, the affailants having 
not only carried the breaches, but allo 
forced the gate of the inner wall, it was 
attended with complete fuccefs, and on 
our fide with very inconfiderable lofs. 

‘ The garrifon confifted of about 700 
men, feveral of whom were killed in the 


affault, byt by far the greate number 
efcaped over the precipices at the back of 
the tort, and the firft and fecand killedars 
and the Buckthey were made prifoners. 

‘ The place itfelf is of great value in fe- 
veral peints of view ; and as it is one of 
Tippoo's ftrongeft hill forts, the mode in 
which it was acquired may prove of great 
future utility to us, by rendering the gar- 
rifons of others lefs obftinate in their de- 
fence.’ 

From his lordfhip’s return of the killed 
and wounded in this attack it appears, 
four Europeans were killed, and thirty- 
feyen wounded ; and thirteen natives were 
killed, and fifty-nine wounded. 

The above advices were publithed in the 
London Gazette Extraordinary of Friday 
the 18th of May; and, on Sunday the 
2oth, a fecond Gazette Extraordinary an- 
nounced farther advices from the fame 
quarter, brought by the Deptford India- 
man. 

Earl Cornwailis, in a letter dated Camp 
at Sevendroog, December 26, relates the 
capture of the fortrels of that name. ‘I 
thall neither trouble you,’ fays his lord- 
fhip, ¢ with a defcription of this formida- 
ble tortrefs, the lower wail of which em- 
braces, at a confiderable height on the ai 
cent, an immenfe mountain, or rather 
rock, but which aétually coniifis of two 
diftant forts, feparated from cach other by 
a deep chafm acrof§ the top of the moun- 
tain, and to the weftern fort there is no 
acceis, except by one narrow path, that 
leads to it trom the northern fide; nor 
fhall I enter into a detail of the particulars 
of the fiege, which, though attended with 
almoft incredible labour, in cutting roads 
and communications, and in dragying the 
guns up the precipices, on which it was 
neceffary to conitru&t the batteries, was 
puthed en with the utmolt vigour and ex. 
pedition ; but fhall content myfclf with 
mentioning, that having had reafon, en 
the 2cth initant, to expee&t, from the fhat- 
tered appearance of the two wails of the 
eaficrn fort, that the breaches in thea 
would foon, be practicable, and it being 
utterly impoflible that troops could find 
their way among the rocks and precipices 
to afcend the face of the hill in the night, 
I direéted that all the batteries fhould con 
tinue to fire inceflantly during the re 
mainder of that day, and from day-break 
the following morning, and that lieute- 
nant-colonel Stuart ihould inumediately 
make a difpofition for affaulting the place 
in the forenoon. 

‘ The fire of the artillery had every ef- 
feét 
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fe& that I could with; and lieutenant- 
colonel Stuart having made a moft judici- 
ous difpofition for the aflault, the troops 
mounted the breach of the lower wall, 
from lodgements that had been made near 
to it, upon a fignal which was given, at 
ten o'clock; and the good order and de- 
termined countenance of the European 
grenadiers and light infantry, who lcd the 
affault, ftruck the enemy with fuch alto- 
nifhment, and fo thoroughly ftupified them 
wth terror, that although they were pofted 
in great numbers in fituations, from which 
they might have done much execution be- 
fore they could have been diflodged, it 
foon ——— that they were totally inca- 

able of making the leat refiftance, and 
i. that means the troops, without en- 
countering any other difficulty but that of 
the ruggednefs of the paths and the ex- 
ceffive iteepnefs of the afcent, not only 
gained the fummit of the eaftern hill, but 
thote of the right divifion alfo purfued the 
fugitives to the gates of the weflern hill, 
to which the fire of our artillery had not 
been directed, and there mixed and en- 
tered with them. The Pettah, and a 
chain of {mall detached forts, at a fhort 
diftance from the fouthern fide of the hill, 
being commanded by the upper works, 
were immediately abandoned upon the ap- 
pearance of our troops on the fummit of 
the mountain. 

‘ The garrifon, at the beginning of the 
fiege, confifted of about 2,000 men, from 
which there had been confiderable defer- 
tions before the day of the affault. 

€ On that occafion, although I had fent 
two battalions early in the morning from 
the camp of the main army to endeavour 
to intercept the runaways on the oppofite 
fide of the mountain, by far the greateft 
number efcaped over different parts of the 
extenfive circuit of the walls, leaving only 
between two and three hundred killed and 
wounded, among the former of which was 
the fecond killedar, and the firft kiiledar 
and a few of the principal officers pri- 
foners. 

* On our fide we were fortunate to a de- 
gree, which, perhaps, can hardly be pa- 
ralleled in hiltory ; only feventeen men, 
officers included, were killed or wounded 
in carrying on the approaches and in the 
conitruétion of our batteries, one of which 
was within 250 yards of the wall: and I 
had the fingular gratification to acquire a 
fortrels of imeftimable value to the public 
interefts, and which has hitherto been con- 
fidered over all India as impregnable, 
withcut having to regret the lofs of a {fin- 
gle icldier in the afiauit. 

I 
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‘Being perfuaded that the garrifons of 
the neighbouring forts would be impreffed 
with great terror by the fall of Sevendroog, 
I loft no time to avai! myfelf of their con- 
fternation. Captain Welfh, of the Bengal 
infantry, who was pofted with three na- 
tive battalions and a large body of the 
Nizam’s horfe, at a coniiderable diftance 
on the left of the pofition of the army, was 
accordingly ordered to march with two 
battalions, before day-light, on the morn- 
ing of the 22d, to the fort of Ramghire, 
fituated about thirty miles from Banga- 
lore, on the great road leading from that 
place, by Anapatam, to Seringapatam ; 
and lieutenant-colonel Stuart was directed, 
atter leaving one native battalion in Seven- 
droog, to march, with the remainder of 
the corps under his command, eon the 
morning of the 23d, to inveft the flrong 
hill fort of Outradroog, which lays about 
twelve miles to the north-welt of Seven- 
droog. 

€ Although captain We'lth was furnifh- 
ed with no mcans whatever to reduce the 
fort of Ramghire by force, he, by his ad- 
drefs and judicious management, not only 
fucceeded in alarming the killedar of that 
place and his garrifon, and inducing them 
to capitulate on the forenoon of the 23d, 
but alfo obtained, in like manner, poffel- 
fion of the adjoining fort of Sevenghire, on 
the morning of the 24th. 

* At Outradroog we were equally fuc- 
ce(sful, and with circumftances much more 
brilliant. 

‘The afternoon of the 23d was em- 
ployed by lieutenant-colonel Stuart, and 
by the engineers who had accompanied his 
detachment, in reconnoitring the place ; 
and he refolved to attack the Pettah on the 
following morning. 

‘ A detachment was accordingly formed 
for that purpofe, under the command of 
captain Scott, of the Bengal infantry, and 
on s march toward the fort, about nine 
o'clock in the forenoon, it was met by a 
Bramin, who {aid that he came out, with 
aflurances from the garrifon, that not- 
withitanding the refolution of the killedar 
to the contrary, they were determined to 
furrender. 

‘ The great ftrength of the place ren- 
dered the overture highly acceptable ; and 
licutenant-colonel Stuart immediately fent 
back the Brain with offers of advantage- 
ous terms, both to the garrifon and the 
inhabitants, provided they would admit 
the troops without refiftance, and he gave 
them two hours, from tei o'clock, tocon- 
fider and to come to their final de- 
cilion, 
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¢ The guns of the fort having, however, 
continued to fire frequently during that 
interval, and lieutenant-colonel Stuart 
having likewife feen other reafons to in- 
duce him to believe that the offer of fur- 
render had been only a feint, in order to 
gain time on the part of the garrifon, the 
affaulting party was held in readinefs ; 
and no perfon having come out of the fort 
at the expiration of the two hours, captain 
Scott was ordered to advance, under co- 
ver of the fire of fome fix-pounders, to 
efcalade the Pettah, with an additional 
inftrution to make an attempt upon the 
fort, in cafe evident marks of confufion 
or irrefolution fhould appear among the 
enemy. 

‘ The troops, upon afcending the lad- 
ders, found that the Pettah had been 
abandoned; but, having difcovered clear 
figns of confternation among the enemy 
upon the walls of the fort, they proceeded 
with their ladders to affault them with an 
ardour and confidence that the recent fuc- 
cefs at Sevendroog could alone have in- 
{pired, and met with a feeblenefs of re- 
dtance which eould only be accounted for 
by the ftrong impreffion of terror which 
the fall of that place had made upon the 
minds of their adverfaries. Six different 
high walls of mafonry, upon the afcent of 
a hill of an uncommon fteepnefs, were 
fucceflively and rapidly carried; and no- 
thing could have more ftrongly marked 
the panic of the enemy and our aftonifhing 
good fortune, than that, although their 
fire during the affault was confiderable, 
two foldiers only belonging to the 72d re- 
giment were flightly wounded by it. The 


_garrifon confiited ef about fix hundred 


men, near an hundred of whom were 
killed or wounded in the heat of the affault ; 
a number of the remainder perifhed in at- 
tempting to efcape over the precipices 
on the oppofite fide of the fort, and the 
firft and fecond killedars, with a few of 
the other principal men, fell into our 
hands unhurt.’ 

Lord Cornwallis next mentions the lofs 
of Coimbatore. 

My apprehenfions for the fafety of Co- 
imbatore proved, uniuckily by the event, 
to have been too well founded ; for major 
Cuppage, having failed in an attempt to 
raife the fiege, lieutenant Chalmers was 
obliged to {urrender the place, “by capitula- 
tion, to Kummer ul Deen Khan, aficr a 
gallant defence of twenty-eight days. 

© Lhave not yet feen a copy of the capi- 
tulation, which, I conclude, lieutenant 


Chalmeis has been prevented from fending 
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to me; but I have underftood, from a 
fhort letter that he contrived to convey to 
major Cuppage, that the terms were, that 
the garrifon fhould retain their baggage 
and private property, and be allowed to 
proceed to Madras, on condition of their 
engaging not to ferve againft Tippoo du- 
ring the war. : 

* It appears, howev:r, that not even 
the prefent unfavourable afpect of his af- 
fairs is fufficient to induce 1 ippoo to put a 
reftraint upon the natural perfidy of his 
difpofitions for he has violated the capitu- 
lation, and has brought up lieutenant 
Chalmers and all the garrifon to Seringa- 
patam, where they are now in confine- 
ment.” 

A letter from the prefidency of fort St. 
George, mentions, that, in addition to 
the preceding important fuccefles, we had 
captured Darampowry, Pinagra, and 
Gurrumcandah ; that a party of ‘Tippoo’s 
horfe had made an irruption into the Car- 
natic, but without making any material 
impreffion in that country ; and that, on 
the movement of fome troops from Ma- 


‘drafs, the enemy had retired with great pre- 


cipitaticn to the fouthward. 

Thefe advices add, that after the cap- 
ture of Pinagra, an attack was made on 
Kiftnagerry, of which the following ac- 
count is given: § On the advanced guard 
coming to the ground, a body of troops, 
between 5 and 6 hundred, with ftandards, 
were obferved, drawn up in good order 
between the fort and the detachment, but 
withdrew on the approach of our line. 
This circumftance gave colonel Maxwell 
reafon to fuppofe that the Pettah had not 
been deferted, and determined him to ate 
tack it during the night. 

The fituation having been reconnoitred 
in the afternoon, and the dilpofition for 
the attack made, two parties moved, in 
different dire€tions, at midnight. ‘The 
walls were efcaladed to the right and to 
the left at the fame inftant of time; and 
in fifteen minutes the pettah and the jower 
fort, which had been defended by two 
hundred regular troops and a large body 
of psons, were completely in our pol- 
feffion. 

‘ Such of the fugitives as efcaped at- 
tempted to gain the rock. They were 
clofely puifued by our troops, and for 
fome time there was great reafon to hope 
they would enter the upper fort together 5 
but the dfficulty and length of the afcenr, 
added to the necefity of purfuing with re- 
gularity, prevented it. The gate was fhut 
juttas the leating files of the flank com- 
panies 
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panies reached it. ‘The probability, how- 
ever, of fuccefs, was ftill fo great, that it 
was determined to apply the fealing Jad- 
devs, which, unfortunately, during the 
purfuit, had fal'en much in the rear, and 
before they could be brought up the enemy 
had recovered from their confufion, and 
hurled, withcut intermiffion, from the rock 
above, fhowers c: immenfe ftones, which 
nothing could refift. The ladders and 
thote who carried them were intiantly {wept 
away, and a retreat became inevitable. 
The troops, in defcending from this peri- 
lous fitua'ion, preferved the greateft regu- 
lavity. A gun, which had been placed 
on the road, was fpiked, and the lowér 
fort and pettah fet on fire before day-light 
by our troops. 

¢ The cafualties of the detachmen:s were 
unavoidably numerous; licutenant forbes, 
of the 74th regiment, died of his wounds ; 
lieutenant Lamout, of the fame corps, in 
confequence of awound, fell over the pre- 
cipice, and was killed ; and five other of- 
ficers were wounded. Three Europeans 
and one -native were killed, forty-feven 
Europeans and feventeen natives wounded, 
and three Europeans were miffing. 

¢ The detachment continued for fome 
days longer in the Baramhaul, afterwhich 
it re-afcended the Ghauts, and joined the 
army on the 21it of November, having re- 
duced feverai finall forts in its way.” 

Lord Cornwallis, upon its arrival, ex- 
prefled his thanks, in general orders, for 
the fervices it had performed, and declar- 
ed, that ** He confidered the fpirited and 
judicious attempt, which after furprifing 
and carrying the pettah and lower fort, 
was made upon the upper fort of Kift- 
nagherry, as highly honourable to all the 
officers and foldiers who were employed on 
that occafion, and juftly deferving his 
warmett applaufe.” 

But the moft important part of thefe ad- 
vices, is Lord Cornwallis’ notification to 
the prefidency (as follows) of Tippoo’s 
overtures for peace, and his arfwer there- 
unto: 


Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. &c. &c. &e. 
SIR, 

T enclofe copies of the letter that T re- 
ceived from Tippo Sultan, and of my an- 
fwer, which latter was given in concert 
with Hurry Punt and Meer Allum. 

I have to requelt, that you will dire&t 
copies to be tranfmitted to Bengal, and, by 
the firft opportunity, to the court of di- 
reCtors. 

Sir John Kennaway informed me, ina 


letter, dated the rath inftant, that the 
prince and minifter would yefterday reach 
the neighbourhood of Oafcottah. 
Iam, &c. 
CoRNWALLIS. 
(Signed) 
Camp, near Outradroog, 
January 16, 1792. 


FROM TIPPOO SULTAN, 


Received January 13, 1792. 

At this time, with a view to ftrengthen 
the friendfhip, and remove the difagree- 
ments, between the Ahmeedy Sirkir, the 
company, his highnefs the Nawaub Afoph 
Jah, and the Pefhwa, and to cultivate the 
ties of intimacy between thefe four Sirkars, 
a confidential and experienced man be- 
longing to this Sirkar will be deputed to 
your lordfhip, in order that, by negotia- 
tion perfonally with every one, the difplea- 
fure of the mind may be done away, and 
a reconciliation with each other (which is 
for the good and quiet of mankind) may 
take place. If this meets with your lord- 
fhip’s approbation, be pleafed to notify it, 
that the above-mentioned perfon may be 
fent to a place appointed, and the ancient 
friendfhip may be renewed. 

Dated 12 Jemmadie ul Owal 1206 He- 
ree, or 7th of January, 1792. 


£0 TIPProo SULTAN. 


Written the 16th of January, 1792, after 
recap'tulating the letter received the 13th 
of January. 

Tt is well known, that, after having 
made every conciliatory propofition in my 
power to prevent this war, I was forced, 
by the dittates of honor and good faith, 
to have recourfe to arms, to fave one of 
the company’s allies from deftruStion ; 
and I have ever been defirous to make 
peace as foon 2s proper compenfaticns can 
be received for the injuries and lofits that 
have been fuftained by the company, and 
by thofe alties with whom it is conncSied 
in the ftriéteft bonds of confederacy. 

But with what confidence can a nego- 
tiation be carried on with a man, who not 
only violates treaties of peace, but alfo 
difregards the faith cf capitulatiens during 
war. 

The garrifon cf Coimb.tore ought, by 
the capitulation, to have been fet at liberty, 
upon certain conditions, immediately after 
its furrender; and [have a iuit right to 
demand, thet the agreement fhould {til be 
executed on the {pot where it was made; 
but being unwilling, at this critical times 

to 
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to oceafion any delay that can be avoided 
in opening anegotiaton, J fhall not infift on 
a literal performance of the original ftipu- 
lations, on account of the length of time 
that the execution would require. 

Let, therefore, the garrifon of Coim- 
batore be fent to this army, to be fet at li- 
berty, according to the conditions of the 
capitulation that were fettled between lieu- 
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tenant Chalmers and Cummer ud Deen 
Khan, and I fhall then be ready, in con+ 
cert with the allies, to fix upon a place 
where vackeels from you may convenient- 
ly meet proper perfons that will be deputed, 
on the part of the three confederate powers, 
for the purpofe of endeavouring to arrange 
the terms on which a general peace can be 
re-eftablithed. 


ProcEEDINGs of the Second Sessiow of the Seventeenth Parliament of 


Great Britain. 


IN the houfe of lords, on Tuefday, 
March 20, earl Fitzwiliiam having meved 
for the fecond reading of the bill refpecting 
the funétions of juries in cafes of libel, the 
lord chancellor obferved upon the grvat 
importance of the bill, which, whether 
to declare what was the law, or to alter 
the law, rendered it equally neceffary that 
the houfe fhould have the affiftance of the 
judges, before they decided upon the bill. 
He urged the right of judges to give ad- 
vice in fa&ts, and directions upon points 
of law, to juries: lord chief juftice Hale, 
he faid, fupported this doétrine, as did 
Mr. Juftice Vaughan, who had ever been 
acknowledged the tutelar faint and pro- 
teGtor of juries. If noble lords had an 
intereft in that which had ftood the teft of 
ages, and on which the country had 
flourifhed, and obtained its prefent full 
pofleflion of freedom, it was the right of 
juries to decide on all queftions of fact, 


* and the right of judges to decide on law. 


He moved, therefore, as an amendment, 
that the bill be read a fecond time on 
Tuefday the 24th of April, by which, he 
obferved, the judges would be prefent, 
and their lordthips might be acquainted 
with their opinions. ; 

Earl Fitzwilliam, from a deference to 
the learned lord’s opinion, acceded to. the 
amendment. ‘ 

Lord Porchefter faw no neceffity what- 
ever for the opinions of the judges, who 
were not legiflators, but interpreters of 
the laws when made. 

Lord Grenville was for having the opi- 
nion of the judges. He exprefied his fin- 
cere with to be, if any doubts did exilt, to 
have them removed ; holding, that doubts 
in cafes of law were the mott dangerous 
that could have exiftence, for the certainty 
of the law was the eff-nce of the freedom 
of the country. The prefent period, 
above all others, was fuch as rendered it 
peculiarly unfafe that doubts or differences 
fhould exift between judges and juries ; 
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for libels, it was notorious, were now cif 
culating, not againft individuals, nor any 
particular a&t of government, of againft 
the general adminiftration of the kingdom, 
but againit the conftitutiop itflf, and en- 
deavours were made to render the people 
ditfatisfied with the liberty and the bleffings 
they were in the enjoyment of, by perfons 
who would rejoice in effe&ting a difference 
between judges and juries. 

Earl Stanhope objeted to poftponing 
the bill for a fingle moment, as a reference 
to the judges would be an aét of the 
groflett impropriety. Every nobie lord 
muft know, that the bill afferted that 
which was ftri€tly conftitutional ; it main- 
tained the trial by jury, and the freedom 
of the prefs, the two main pillars of the 
con(titution, and on which there ought to 
be no doubt. .The trial by jury was a 
leading principle of the conititution, by 
which the people had referved to them- 
felves the right of interpreting their own 
laws. In trials for libeis it was firft ne- 
ceflary to prove the puSlication ; fecondly, 
to decide upon the inuendoes, or the aver=- 
ment of the fenfe of the words ; thirdly, 
on the law; and fourthly, on the crimi- 
nality of the libel: the two firft pomts 
were never difputed ; but fome judges had 
contended, that when the jury had found 
a publication, perhaps .ever denied, and 
the muendoes, it remained with the court 
to decide upon the matter of law and cri- 
minality. But the giving to a jury aright 
to decide upon the two firit points alone, 
was ridiculous. for it tuok away, in fact, 
that power which by the conttitution it 
was intended juries fhould have. The 
prefent bill went alone to declare that to 
be Jaw, which had been, was, and ought 
ever to be, the law of the land: whatever 
oppofition was made to fitgh a bill, went, 
in his opinion, to break Mhe barrier 








of the conftitution, and to deftroy our li- 
berty: for if any future king, (the pre- 
fent could not fo aét) fhould think proper 
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to imitate the conduét of king James, and 
raife money without the confent of his par- 
liament, he wifhed to afk noble lords in 
what manner was the alarm-bell to be 
rung, if the freedom of the prefs was to be 
done away by leaving the criminality of a 
Jibel without the reach of -a jury? If 
juitice were done to juries, no fear need 
be entertained of libels againit the con- 
ftitution; for if they were not then 
prevented from going abroad, they would 
only go abroad to be defpifed. He would 
not, he again faid, po to the delay of 
a moment to afk the opinion of the judges; 
it would, in his opinion, be equally ri- 
diculous, as if their lordfhips fhould afk 
of the judges, whether Magna Charta 
were repealed, or whether the Bill of 
Rights were in any refpeét done away ? 
Every one of their lordfhips were fully 
adequate to decide upon conftitutional 
points ; they all knew that the conftitu- 
tion was above the law ; that the law was 
above their lordthips ; and that above the 
conttitution itfelf, were the eternal and 
immutable laws of juftice, and thofe un- 
alienable rights given by God to all man- 
kind. 

Lord Fitzwilliam faid, that when fuch 
libels were rife, as had been mentioned by 
the noble fecretary of ftate, libels which 
they all felt and deprecated, it became 
highly neceffary that no difference fhould 
be fuffered to exift between judges and 
juries. The prefent bill was calculated to 
remove every difference ; on that account, 
he was anxious that no delay thould take 
place; at the fame time, from the de- 
terence he paid to the opinion of the noble 
lord on the woolfack, he had no obje&tion 
te the poftponement propofed, for the pur- 
pole of obtaining the opinion of the 
judges. 

The earl of Lauderdale was againft the 
amendment; conceiving, from hints 
thrown out, that it was the intention of 
fome noble lord to aik of the judges what 
the law ought to be? Such a quettion, 
whenever propofed in that houfe, he fhould 
never agree to have put. 

Lord Grenville faid, it certainly could 
not be intended to afk the judges what the 
law ought to be, but what the law is. 

The queftion was put on the amend- 
ment, and carried without a divifion. 

In the houfe of commons, on Monday, 
March 26, leave was given (on the mo- 
tion of the chancellor of the exchequer) to 
bring in a bill, to ewable his majelty to 
empower the inclofing of 20,000 acres of 
the New Foreft, in Hampthire, for the 
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prefervation and increafe of timber for the 
navy. 

On Wednefday, March 28, in a com. 
mittee of the whole houfe, the chancellor 
of the exchequer moved, that the fum of 
322, 5001. be raifed by a lottery of 50,000 
tickets at 161. 5s. 

Mr. Taylor reprobated the continuance 
of lotteries, as tending to corrupt the mo- 
rals of the people, aud produétive of the 
greateft mifchief.—The refolution, how. 
ever, was put and carried. 

The fame day, the debate was refumed, 
on the motion of major Maitland, ¢ That 
it appears from the military confultations 
of the rath of Auguft 1788, that the ob. 
ject which the Madras government had in 
view, by fending a military force to the 
Travancore country, was to have them 
ftationed in the place from whence they 
could, with the greateft eafe and expedi- 
tion, invade Tippoo’s dominions.” 

The fpeaker read the motion from'the 
chair, and the amendment propofed on a 
former night by colonel Phipps, for add- 
ing the words, ¢ in cafe fuch an operation 
fhould be deemed neceffary by the aggref- 
fion of the latter, againft the rajah of 
Travancore, which was a circumftance to 
be expe&ted.” 

Major Maitland faid, when he had pro- 
pofed his motion, he had given it as his 
opinion that the fending troops into the 
Travancore country was a weak, foolith, 
and wicked meafure. He was convinced, 
that our government had aéted upon an 
offenfive {viiem, and that Tippoo was not 
the aggreffor. 

Colonel Phipps entered particularly inte 
a negotiation between Tippoo Sultan and 
the rajah of Cochin, and into fcveral atts 
of the former, to prove that his condu& 
had fhewn an invariable hoftility to the 
Englith ; and juftified the fending troops 
in the Travancore country, as a meafure 
calculated to preferve our ally, and te 
prevent Tippoo’s inroads into the Car- 
natic. 

Mr. Johnfon begged leave to ftatea fact 
to convince the houfe, that the fyftem of 
our government in India was pacific and 
not offenfive, and that the war was a war 
of indifpenfable neceflity : the honourable 
gentleman ftated, that a few days before 
he left India, he had the honour of a con- 
ference with lord Cornwallis, who had 
expreffed his great apprehenfion that he 
thould be compelled to go to war ; and 
begged him to apologife to minifters, and 
to affure them from him, (lord Corn- 
wallis) that nothing thould induce = to 
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from a pacific fyftem, but the moft 


dire neceffity. Such a declaration from a 
man of the noble lord’s honour and plain- 
nefs of charaéter, he was convinced, 
would fatisfy every gentleman, that he 
neither had any hoftile intention in his own 
mind, or that he had received inttructions 
from home to ag hoftilely. The hon. 
gentleman afferted, that from the treaty 
of Bangalore, Tippoo had invariably in- 
fringed upon the articles of peace, and 
particularly keeping more than two hun- 
dred of our countrymen in bondage: if 
any thing would roufe Englifhmen to war, 
it would be the glorious attempt of refcu- 
ing our countrymen from bondage. He 
concluded by afferting the war to be juft 
and fortunate. 

Mr. Francis was againft the amend- 
ment ; but the queftion was put, and the 
amendment carried without a divifion. 

Colonel Phipps then moved, * That it 
appears to this houfe, that the agreement 
entered into by lord Cornwallis with the 
Nizam, by his lordthip’s letter of the 7th 
of July 1789 ; the eftablifment of a mi- 
litary poft in Travancore ; and the origin 
and continuance of the war againft Tip- 
poo, are confiftent with the wife, moderate, 
and politic views eftablifhed by the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, in the fyftem laid 
down for our government in India.” 

Major Maitland was againft the whole 
of this motion, and particularly againft 
that part of it which approved of its con- 
tinuance at a time when the houfe, not 
being in pofleffion of the terms offered by 
Tip he a peace, were unknown to the 
houfe, which terms might render the con- 
tinuance of the war unjuft, even fhould its 
commencement be adinitted to have been 
juft. He faid, the negle& of lord Corn- 
wallis, in nof fending the terms of peace 
fubmitted to him, merited a yote of cen- 
fure rather than a vote of approbation. 

Mr. Hippefley condemned the letter to 
the Nizam as an act of the moft offenfive 
nature againft Tippoo, and gave his ne- 
gative to the motion. 

Mr. Powys was ready from every in- 
formation he had received, to give his 
hearty approbation to the origin and pro- 
grefs of the war ; and to the letter from 
lord Cornwallis to the Nizam. 

Mr. Fox entered particularly into the 
negotiation between the rajah of Travan- 
sore and the Dutch, for the forts of Ja- 
cottah and Cranganore, which he argued 
to have been an act of an offenfive nature 


againft Tippoo ; he condemned the letter 
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to the Nizam, as an infult to Tippoo; a 
fimilar infult to which, would not be borne 
by this country from any confederation of 
powers. He ——— the uniting in 
one man the chief civil and military autho- 
rity, which was, he faid, the creation of 
an abfolute fway, that no mortal ought to 
be poffeffed of, and could not fail to prove 
impolitic, and dangerous to liberty. He 
lamented that minifters fhould, by the 
frequent ufe of the name of the noble lord, 
place him as a fhield before them, inftead 
of meeting the difcuffion fairly, and tak- 
ing upon themfelves the refponfibility of 
meafures they had adopted. 

The chancellor of the exchequer faid, 
the character and the name of the noble 
Jord might be taken as a fhield, as long 
as virtue, honour, and talents continued 
to be revered. But in the prefent queftion 
no fhield was neceflary; his maijefty’s 
minifters were ready to meet every dif. 
cuffion on the juftice and policy of the war. 
He went fully into the nature of our alli- 
ance with the rajah of Travancore; cone 
tending, that Tippoo’s attack on his 
country was ‘an evident aggreffion. He 
argued in fupport of the letter to the Ni- 
zam, by which, he faid, every offenfive 
article in the treaty alluded to was ex- 
punged, and thofe fuffered alone to re- 
main which it was the duty of the noble 
lord to continue and maintain. He jufti- 
fied the whole conduct of lord Cornwallis, 
and reprobated the invidious criticifms 
made by gentlemen on the oppofite fide of 
the houte, upon the detailed proceedings 
of officers ferving their country, and who, 
by their abfence, were unable to refute the 
charges brought againft them. 

Mr. Fox in explanation afferted, that 
no criticifms had been made on the con- 
dué&t of abfent officers, but fuch as were 
forced by minifters; who had inferted in 
the {peech, and in the addrefs, an a pro- 
bation of the able condué& of lord Corn- 
wallis in carrying.on the war. 

The chancellor of the exchequer faid, 
he would re-affert, that invidious criticifms 
had been made on abfent officers, in no 
degree called for by the {peech or addrefs, 
but founded on information given by gen- 
tlemen on the other fide of the houfe, 
which information was never before the 
houfe, by documents, or any other regu- 
lar way. 

Mr. Finch afferted, that the criticifms 
of the conduct of lord Cornwallis on a 
former day, were unprovoked, unjuftifi- 
able and diforderly, and calculated and 
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advanced for no othér purpofe than that 
of poiloning the ears of illuftrious perfons 
ed to he pretent. [Her royal 
he duchefs of York, &c. were 
y alluded to.] 


Mr. Taylor faid, the origin of criti- 


o 





cifm on the noble lord refted with the 
other fide of the houfe. 

The queition was put, and carried 
without a divifion. 


[{ To be continued. ] 


AFFAIRS or FRANCE, 


Continued from page 312 and 314. 


ON Monday, April 30, the mir 
war inforisd the ‘onal Afi 
that a detachme 

Tournay had marched 
the <vening of the 23th of April, under 
the command cf M. Theobald Dillon, in 


order to attack Tournay; that, abcut 





the Autftrians, and were chai 
Lifle ; that the troops, 


Gai 


three Jeagues from Tournay, they met 

{ back jnto 
fufpeRing their 
ry, had crucify maf- 
facred hisa ina barn to which he had fled 
far fhelter, and had aifo hanged M. Chav- 
mont, his aid- Berthois, an 
officer, of engineers, a parifh prieft, and 
fome Tyrolete chaffeurs that had been 
taken prifoners. 

This intelligence was. received, by a 
general burft of horror and indignation. 
‘The miniter at war obferved, that fuch 
atiocitices would deprive the nation of all 
ule of military force, if the affembly did 
not immediately, in the moft formal man- 
1er, put the generals and officers, who 
command the troops, under the prote&tion 
of the law ; if it did not inftantly eftablith 
in the armies means of juftice more prompt 
than by the juries now eftablithed ; if bya 
Jaw, which war renders neceffary, the 
punifhment of death were not inflifted on 
every act of infubordination, in whatever 
way it may appear ; for the fafety of the 
country depended upon the moft exact 
difcipline. ¢ Let this punifhment,’ faid 
he, ‘ be denounced on every citizen who, 
in a garrifon town, or other military fta- 
tion, fhall commit any act of viclence 
againft the geuerals and officers employed 
in it; aud let the application of the pe- 
nalty to the offence be by the military 
judges. 

* If there be in the world a fingle nation 
where the name of liberty has been known, 
and where fuch laws did not exift, let us 
look for other means. But if the greateft 
rigour in the military laws has always ap- 
peared among nations the moft free ; if it 
be among nations the moit free that 
is mot neceffary, we ought 


vt io hefitate. Let us not wait for the 


commander of tre rc! 
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repetition of thefe terrible leffons ; and let 
us not imagine, in thefe moments of dan. 
ger, that we can do more for the preferva- 
tion of our infant liberty, than was done 
by the nations who firlt taught mankind 
that government and liberty were not 
things incompatible, and that it belonged 
to genius to unite them for the public 
happinefs.” 

The afiembly referred the letters and 
the propofition communicated by the mi- 
nifter at war to the diplomatic and mili- 
tary committees. 

The afiembly were alfo informed, that 
an attack of Mons having been planned, 
general Biron, with a body of 10,000 
men, left Valenciennes on the 28th in the 
morning, took poffeffion of Quievrain in 
the evening, diflodged the Auftrians from 
all the poits which they occupied between 
Quievrain and Mons, and on the evening 
of the 29th, arrived within a fhort diftance 
of thetown. Then it was that he difco- 
vered the Auftrian army on the heights, 
in an advantageous pofition, and appear- 
ing to be much more confiderable than he 
had reafon to expect. 

From thefe- circumftances he inferred 
that the enemy had been fufficiently ap- 
prized of his defign, to enable them to 
prepare for defence. He, however, pafled 
the night in fight of the enemy, having 
taken care in the evening to acquaint mar- 
fhat Rochambeau of his fituation. His 
army feemed to be in the beft poffible dif- 
pofition, when all of a fudden he was in- 
formed that a part of the queen’s regiment 
was retreating. He flew after them alone, 
and {ucceeded in bringing them back, but 
found the army on his return in_ the 
greateft alarm and agitation. The fugi- 
tives had given out, on commencing their 
retreat, that the general was gone over to 
the enemy. The diforder which this falie 
report had ipread generally through the 
army did not efcape the notice of the 
Auftrian troops. They attacked ; and 
although M. Bjion could not reltore order 
entirely, he conduéted his retreat with 0 
much judgment*and firmnefs, that al- 
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though purfued for more than four leagues, 
it was impofhble for the enemy to cut him 


off. 

He then refolved to regain the pofition 
which he occupied in the evening above 
Quievrain. The poft was already oc- 
cupied by the Auftrins. With a fingle 
battalion he diflodged the Hullans, and 
took poffeffion of it ; but a reinforcement 
was neceflary to maintain it. He ran 
himéelf to bring up a fecond battalion and 
two pieces of cannon; but either owing 
to miftakes occafioned by the clouds of 
duft, which made fome bodies of the 
French troops to fire on each other, while 
parties of Hullans were keeping up a 
warm difcharge upon them ; or to the reft 
of the army colleéted in the woods to take 
breath, being exhauited by hunger and 
fatigue ; he found it impoffible to effect 
his purpole.—The troops then fell back 
to Valenciennes. 

The fecond battalion of national volun- 
teers of Paris, and the huffars of Eiterhazy, 
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did particular execution among the Hul- 


lans. Thefe two corps, by their ardour, 
their firmnefs, their courage, and, above 
all, by their difcipline, gave an’ example, 
that if followed by the reft of our troops, 
efpecially the sth and 6th regiments of 
dragoons, would have infured the fuecefs 
of the expedition. ‘The greater part of 
the baggage and artillery was faved. 

Marlhal Rochambeau, to cover their 
entrance mto the town, advanced with 
three regiments up the heights of the mill, 
and under the guns of the piace. Ateight 
in the evening he was firing on fome des 
tached parties of Auftrians that were 
{cowering the plain. 

M. Biron was the laft man of his army 
that entered Valenciennes. He immedi- 
ately repaired to the municipality to affure 
them that the town was in no danger. 
He received teftimonies of efteem and af- 
feétion both from the citizens and the 
foldiers. 


[To be continued.] 


THE THEATRE. 


oO N Thurfday, May 10, a new comic 

Opera, called Just 1n Time, was 
performed, for the firit time, at Covent- 
garden theatre. The charafters were thus 
reprefented : 

Sir Solomon Oddly, Mr. Quick ; com- 
modore Larboard, Mr. Powell; captain 
Melville, Mr. Incledon ; Dr. Julep, Mr. 
Marfhall; Stave, Mr. Munden; Handy, 
Mr. Blanchard ; Roger, Mr. Thompfon ; 
Le Friz, Mr. C. Powell :—Augutta, mifs 
Dall; Maria, Mrs. Mountain; lady 
Oddly, Mrs. Webb; and Judith, Mrs. 
Martyr. 

This opera is the firft dramatic pro- 
dugtion of Mr. Hurlefton, a gentleman 
of the moft amiable charaéter. ‘The fable 
is as follows: Sir Solomon Oddly, a 
whimfical old fellow, who had formerly 
been diflinguifhed by city honours, but 
who quitted bufinefs to gratify the pride 
of his wife, as well as to indulge a ftrange 
propenfity to literature, for which he has 
no qualification, lives in a pleafant rural 
retirement with lady Oddly, and their 
daughter Augufta. It is determined by 
the parents of Augufta, that fhe fhall be 
married to Dr. Julep, a fantaitical pre- 
tender to the medical fcience; but Au- 
gufta is attached to captain Melville, a 
young man of worth and accomplifhments, 
who ardently returns her affection. Stave, 
the parith clerk, who is the principal fer- 
vant of fir Solomon, has been bribed by 


Melville to forward the intereft of his 
paffion for Augufta. Meiville, by the 
advice of Stave, aflumes the drefs of a 
ruftic, in order to gain admiffion into fir 
Solomon’s manfion, and obtain an inter 
view with his miftrefs. The lovers mcet, 
and agree to elope the fame evening, but 
are unfortunately overheard by Dr. Julep, 
who confequently determines to fru{trate 
their intentions. It appears, that Julep 
was previoufly marricd to Maria, an ami- 
able woman, whom he deferts, but who 
has traced him to that neighbourhood, aud 
has heard of his difhonourable views of a 
fecond wedding. In this extremity, 
Maria applies to commodore Larboard, a 
rough and-hafty, but honef old tar, who 
is the uncle of Dr. Julep. The commo- 
dore tympathizes in her diftrefs, and de- 
termines to difinherit his nephew, unlefs 
he redreffes the injuries of the unfortunate 
Maria. The doétor himielf feels fome 
qualms of confcience when he reflects on 
the worth of his negleéted wife, and his 
own villainous intentions, but has not 
generofity enough to aid the caufe of the 
lovers. When Melvilie attends, at the 
hour of affignation, to convey away his 
mittrefs, the dc&tor and his fervant come 
armed to the fpot to prevent the elopement. 
Melville drives away the cowardly fervant, 
and commodore Larboard is brought to 
the {pot by the nore of the contention ; he 
immediately reproaches his nephew on the 
bafenefs 
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bafenefs of his conduét ; and this repre- 
henfion operates fo forcibly on the mind of 
Julep, that he is —_— to atone for his 
cruel treatment o ria, whom he foon 
after meets in the garden, and a reconci- 
liation takes place. Melville, difappointed 
in his firft attempt, fcales the wall, and 
finds admiffion into the houfe, where he 
fortunately meets his Augufta; but, while 
they are meditating the means for efcap- 
ing, fir Solomon and the commodore fud- 
denly arrive, the latter having feen Mel- 
ville enter the garden. Melville is obliged 
to conceal himfelf in the clofet ; but as 
the commodore perfifts in afferting that he 
faw him enter, fir Solomon, to afcertain 
the innocence of his daughter, demands 
the key of the clofet, where the captain is 
difcovered in ambufcade. On hearing 
that the lovers had long been attached to 
each other, that Julep was married, and 
that Melville had returned with a confider- 
able fortune from India, fir Solomon con- 
fents that they thall be married ; and the 
piece concludes with the happinefs of all 
parties. This is the mevecutline of the 
plot, which contains feveral incidental 
fcenes of humourous fituation between 
Stave, Handy, Méelville’s fervant, and 
Judith, Augufta’s maid, to whom Stave 
and Handy are pretenders, but who finally 
decides in favour of Stave, on account of 
old acquaintance, if not tender familiarity. 

The following are the moft approved 
airs in the above piece : 


Air.—Mr. INCLEDON. 

How pocr are words! how vain is art, 
Augutta’s charms to trace! 

Her {peaking eye, her feeling heart ! 
Such fymmetry and grace ! 

Her mind more pure than virgin {nows 
That on the mountain reft ; 

Nor is lefs pure the flame that glows 
Within this faithful breaft. 


Arr.—Mifs Davi. 
Behold, deny‘d their airy flight, 
The tenants of the gaudy cage ; 
No more their warblings breathe delight, 
Thofe notes are chang’d to ftrains of 
rage ! 
And fhould, perchance, in happy hour, 
Some rend hand leave ope’ the door, 
Eager they fly the bonds of pow’r, 
And gladly part—to meet no more, 
Not fo the bird whofe choice is free, 
In jocund fpring he joins his mate ; 
Gaily they range from tree to tree, 


Their little breafts with joy elate, 


And if fome ruder breeze thould blow ; 
Or chilling rain difturb their reft ; 
Fondly they fhare each others woe, 
As deftin’d partners of one neft. 


Arr.—Mr. MARSHALL. 


Were old Galen to rife 
Froin Elyfium below, 
Of modern complaints 
So little he’d know, 
That amaz’d at the change, 
And ftruck dumb with furprize, 
He'd foon hurry back, 
Nor believe his own eyes ! 


Let fools their old nonfenfe 
Still folemnly broach, 

While they trudge it on foot, 
I'll loll in my coach; 

They may pore o'er old books, 
And inceffantly toil ; 

Be their’s the dull tafk, 
Mine—Fafhion and Hoyle. 


On Wednefday, May 23, a new feri- 
ous Opera, called Dipo, 3 of 
CARTHAGE, was produced at the King’s 
theatre, in the Haymarket. It is a tran- 
flation from Metaftafio, by Mr. Hoare, 
author of No Song no Supper. The 
charaéters of which were thus reprefent- 


/Eneas, Mrs. Crouch; Iarbas, Mr. 
Kelly; Abdalla, Mr. Dignum ; Al- 
midah, Mr. Sedgwick :—Dido, Madame 
Mara; and Anna, mifs Barclay. 

The following is the fable: Dido, 
the widow of Sichzus, flying from the 
treacherous cruelty of her brother Pygma- 
lion, king of Tyre, by wham her hufband 
had been murdered, and carrying away 
immenfe wealth and treafure, took refuge 
in Africa. Here the purchafed a large 
tract of land, and built the city of Car- 
thage ; vowing eternal fidelity to her huf- 
band, to whole memory fhe raifed a mag- 
nificent maufoleum. 

Iarbas, king of Gentulia (ftyled the 
fovereign of Atrica) fought Dido in mars 
riage, and being refufed, endeavoured to 
enforce his fuit by arms. 

Eneas, after the deftruction of Troy, 
being fhipwrecked on the Carthaginian 
coatt, was hofpitably received by Bido: 


who, conceiving a violent paffion for him, 
and no longer regarding her vow, pro- 
poted to him to thare her throne; but 
/£neas perfifting in his intentions of fail- 
ing to Italy, and having at laft left Car- 
thage, Dido, in defpair, flew herfelf, and 

expired 
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expired amid the flames of her capital, 
which was at that time befieged by Iarbas. 
To the opera there is an addition of a 
mafque. Neptune appears, and predicts, 
that Great Britain will, in naval fame, 
eclipfe both Tyre and Carthage. 
¢ mufic is chiefly the compofition of 
Storace, who has been, as ufual, faccels- 
ful both in his own and in the feleftion. 
The opera is caft with the ftrength of 
the operatic company. Madame Mara 
fupported the charaéter of Dido, and fung 
the airs with great tafte and fweetnefs. 
Mrs. Crouch was alfo exceedingly happy 
in Eneas. Kelly executed the airs al- 
lotted him extremely well. 
Mifs Barclay and mafter Walth, who 
fung in the Oratorios of laft feafon, ap- 
for the firft time in the dramatic 
ine, and were moft favourably received. 
The lady promifes to be an acquifition of 
confiderable importance, poffefling a voice 
of much fweetnefs, reel at prefent not 
of extraordinary compafs ; a genteel per- 
fon, a very pleafing face, and manners 
perfeétly unembarrafled. Her fong was 
encored. 


Much expence has been beftowed in the 
decoration of the opera, as fome of the 
dreffes are fuperb, and the new {fcenery 
beautiful. The portico leading to queen 
Dido’s palace, and the temple of Neptune, 
are very happy efforts of Mr. Green- 
wood’s pencil. The deftruétion of the 
city of Carthage was alfo well imagined, 
and well executed. 


39% 


The following airs will ferve as a {peci- 
men of the poetry : 


Arr. Anna—Mifs Barcrar. 


When with withes foft and tender, 
Love has once the heart imprefs’d, 

Forc’d thy freedom to furrender, 
Hope no more, fond heart, to reft ! 


Never more to tafte of pleafure, 
Is the tyrant’s ftern decree ; 
Yet to deem each figh a treafure, 

Dearer far than liberty. 


AIR. 


Could fighs or tears our grief remove, 
And heal the wounds of parted love, 
Than gold or gems I'd prize more dear 
Each breathing figh, each falling tear. 


ZEneas—Mrs. Croucu. 


But cruel grief is moft inclin'd 

To triumph o’er the yielding mind ; 
And tears, like fhow’rs that fall to earth, 
Increafe the fource that gave them birth, 


Arr. Dido—Madame Mara. 


Say, can you deny me! 

Ah, fay, can you fly me! 

Who will not deceive me, 
If you are untrue ? 


Oh hear my entreaty ! 

Oh hear me, and pity! 

No torment can grieve me, 
Like parting from you. 


By the KING. 4 PROCLAMATION. 


GEORGE R. 

HEREAS divers wicked and fediti- 

ous writings have been printed, pub- 
lithed, and induftrioufly difperfed, tending 
to excite tumult and diforder, by endea- 
vouring to raife groundlefs jealoufies and 
difcontents in the minds of our faithful and 
loving fubjects, refpe€ting the laws and 
happy conftitution of Government, civil 
and religious, eftablithed in this kingdom ; 
and endeavouring to vilify and bring into 
contempt the wile and wholefome provi- 
fons made at the time of the glorious re- 
volution, and fince ftrengthened and con- 
firmed by fubfequent laws, for the prefer- 
vation and fecurity of the rights and liber- 
ties of our faithful and loving fubjects ; 
And whereas divers writings have alfo 
been printed, publithed, and induftrioutly 
difj » recommending the fad wicked 
and feditious publications to the attention 


of all our-faithfal and loving fubjects. 
and whereas we have alfo reafon to believe 
that correfpondences have been entered into 
with fundry perfons in foreign parts, with 
a view to forward the criminal and wicked 
purpofes above-mentioned: And whereas 
the wealth, happinefs, and profperity of 
this kingdom do, under Divine Provi- 
dence, chiefly depend upon a due fubmif- 
fion to the laws, a juft confidence in the in- 
tegrity and wifdom of Parliament, and a 
continuance of that zealous attachment to 
the Government and Conttitution of the 
kingdom, which has ever prevailed in the 
minds of the people thercof: And whereas 
there is nothing which we fo earnettly de- 
fire, as to fecure the public peace and prof- 
perity, and to preférve to all our loving 
fubjetts the full enjoyment of their rights 
and liberties, both religious and civil: We 
therefore being refolved, as far as — 

C8, 
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lies, to reprefs the wicked and feditious 
practices aforefaid, and to deter all perfons 
from following fo pernicious an example, 
have thought fit, by the advice of. our 
Privy Council, to iffue this our Royal Pro- 
clamation, folemnly warning al our lov- 
ing fubjeéts, as they tender their own hap- 
pinefs, and that of their pofterity, to guard 
againtt all fuch attempts which aim at the 
fubverfion of all regular government with- 
in this kingdom, and which are inconfif- 
tent with the peace and order of fociety ; 
and earneftly exhorting them at all times, 
and to the utmoft of their power, to avoid 
and difcourage all proceedings tending to 
produce riots and tumults: And we do 
ftrictly charge and command all our Ma- 
giftrates in and throughout our kingdom 
of Great Britain, that they do make dil- 
gent enquiry in order to difcover the authors 
and printers of fuch wicked and feditious 
writings as afo:efaid; and all others who 
fhall difperfe the fame : and we do further 
charge and command all our Sheriffs, Juf- 
tices of the Peace, chief Magittrates in 
our cities, boroughs, and corporations, and 


al other our officers and Magittrates 


throughout our kinzdom of Great Britain, 
that they do, in their feveral and refpeétive 
ftations, take the moft immediate and ef- 
fectual care to fupprefs and prevent all 
riots, tumults, and other diforders, which 
may be attempted to be raifed or made by 
any perfon or perfons, which, on whatever 
pretext they may be grounded, are not only 
contrary to law, but dangerous to the mojt 
important interefts of this kingdom: And 
we do further require and command all 
and every our magittrates aforefaid, that 
they do, from time to time, tranfmit to 
one of our Principal Secretaries of State, 
due and full information of fuch perfons as 
fhall be found offending as aforefaid, or in 
any degree aiding or abetting therein ; it 
being our determination, for the preferva. 
tion of the peace and happinefs of our faith- 
ful and loving fubjects, to carry the laws 
vigoroufly into execution againft fuch offen- 
ders as aforefaid. 

Given at our Court at the Queen’s 
Houfe, the 21ft day of May 1792, 
in the thirty-fecond year of our 
reign. 

GOD fave the KING. 


CONTINENTAL AFFAIRS, 


FRANCE and Huncary. 


Paris, April 22. 
N Friday laft his moft chriftian ma- 
jefly went to the national aflembly, 
and propofed a declaration of war aguinit 
the king of Hungary and Bohemia; which 
was accordingly decreed by the aflembly, 
and the decree was fan@tioned by his mott 
chriitian majeity the fame evening. — Lond. 
tA 
Bruffels, May 4. It appears, by the 
account publifhed by this government, 
that on the 29th ult. at day break, a body 
of French troops had advanced near Tour- 
nay, when major general count d’Happon- 
court marched one battalion of the regi- 
ment of Clerfayt, four companies. of that 
of D’Alton, two companies of that of De 
Liene, and four fquadrens of the dragoons 
of La Tour, to oppole them; and, after 
the Auitrians had fired fome pieces of can- 
non at them, they retreated precipitately 
beyond the Auftrian frontiers. The lofs 
of the French on this occafion confilts of 
two dragoons and feveral horfes killed, 
forty foldiers of different regiments taken 
prifoners, four pieces of artillery, fome 
provifions, baggage, and implements for 


intrenching. On the fide of the Auftrians 
there are none either killed, wounded, or 
miffing. 

That, on the fame day, about half paft 
nine o'clock A. M. another body of French 
troops, under the command of M. de Bi- 
ron, having entered the Auttrian territory 
by Quievrain, and advanced beyond Bouf- 
fut, were oppofed by lieutenant general 
Beaulieu, at the head of 1,800 infantry 
and between 14 and 1500 cavalry, and 
obliged, with the lofs of 20 men killed and 
feveral wounded, to retire toward Bouf- 
fut and the foreft of Bouffut, where, how- 
ever, they remained in fight of the Auf- 
trians. 

That, on the day following, at day- 
break, the French put themfelves in moe 
tion to attack lieutenant-general Beaulieu, 
who had, in the mean time, been reinforced 
by two battalions, and who advanced part 
of his troops to meet the French. A fhor- 
action took place, which ended in the coms 
plete rout of the Jattter, who loft, on thia 
occafion, about 250 men killed, a confide- 
rable number taken prifoners, and five 
pieces of cannon. TheFrench, by eleven 
o'clock the fame morning, had already 
repafled the Auftrian fromtiers, and r+ 
tucated toward Valenciennes.— Lbid. 
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SwEDEN. 


Stbckholm, April 26. The punith- 
inent of John Jacob Anckerttroem teimi- 
naied yelterday. It began the roth, in vir- 
tue of the fentence pronounced the night 
before, which declared him deprived of his 
rights of nobility, and of a citizen, with 
infamy; he was conduéted on Thurfday 
noon, under the efcort of a large detach- 
ment of the garrifon, to the market of |’Or- 
dre Equeftre, (Rittenhaus-market,) and 
fattened by an iron coller upon a f{caffold 
during two hours, and afterward whipped 
with a rod of five lathes, at a ttake, where, 
under his name, with the title of regicide 
added, was tied the piftol and the knife, the 
inflruments of his crime. 

The fame punifhment was repeated on 
the 20th, at the hay market, and the 2rft, 
at the market of Adolphus Frederic. Yef- 
terday terminated his exiftence, on a fcaf- 
fold, erected in the great iquase; his right 


HISTORICAL 


APRIL 28. 

HE contents of the difpatches from 

captain Edwards, of his majefty’s 
fhip Pandora, who was fent out foon after 
the return of captain Bligh from the South 
Seas, in fearch of Chriftian, and the other 
mutineers who ran away with the Bounty 
armed fhip, on the bread-fruit expedition, 
are, that on the Pandora’s appearing off 
Otaheite, two men fwam from the fhere, 
and folicited to be taken on board. ‘They 
proved to be two of the Bounty’s muti- 
neers, and gave intelligence where four- 
teen of their comp2nions were concealed 
on the ifland. A part of the Pandora’s 
crew were inftantly difpatched in fearch of 
them, and after fome refiftance they were 
taken, and brought prifoners on board. 
Chrittian, with the other nine mutineers, 
had previoufly failed in the Bounty to fome 
remote ifland, and every exertion of Pan- 
dora to difcover thicir retreat proved in- 
effectual. On her return home, the Pan- 
dora ftruck upon a reef of rocks in Endea- 
vour Straits, and had her bottom beat in. 
Her crew were faved, and efcaped from 
their perilous fituation to an ifland in the 
Straits, except thirty-three men, and three 
of the Bounty’s people, who unfortunately 
perithed by the boat overfetting. — Captain 


Edwards was now reduced to the neceffity 
of fending one of his officers and fome able 
feamen in a finall boat to Timor, which 
they were fou teen days in reaching, and 
whese a vefel was procured, and proceeded 
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hand was firft chopped off by the execu- 
tioner, who immediately afterward be- 
headed him, and then divided his body 
into four quarters, which are ftuck up in 
different parts of the city. 

At the commencement of his punifh- 
ment, he fhewed much conftancy and firm- 
nefs; but atJlength his ftrength became ex- 
haufted from his fufferings; and he was 
dragged, being incapable of walking to 
the places of punifhment and execution, 
amid the hiffes and hootings of the at- 
tending multitudes, which feemed contide- 
rably to aff him. 

To keep the populace in order, 300 {ol - 
diers furrounded the fcaffold; trong pa- 
troles of light dragoons, and of the city 
horfe, {coured the ftveets; and they had 
even planted cannon on the avenues. By 
means of thef meafures tranquillity is 
maintained ; and prebably the punifhment 
of the other confpirators will be {peedily 
executed in the {ame manner. 


CHRONICLE. 


without lofs of time to the affiftance of the 
remainder of the crew, who were taken 
on board, aid are, in all probability, by 
this time, fafely arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

So much had the mutineers of the 
Bounty conformed to the cuftoms and 
manners of Otaheite, that when the two 
men of Chriftian’s crew fwam of to the 
Pandora, they were fo tattoe], and ex- 
hibited fo many other charaerittic ftains, 
that on being firft received on board, the 
Pandora’s people took them for natives of 
the ifland. The names of the above me- 
tamorphofed mutineers arc, Peter Hay- 
wood, a midihipman, and Jofeph Cole- 
man, the armourer; the latter of whom, 
captain Bligh obferves, * was detained by 
Chriftian contrary to his inclination.” 
Captain Bligh extends a remark of fimilar 
indulgence to Norma, one of the carpen- 
ter’s. mates, whd was taken by the Pan- 
dora’s crew on the iflend; but this man 
unfortunately perifhed afterward, when 
one of the fhip’s boats overfet as above. 
See Vol. LXXXVI, page 161. 

APRIL 29. 

On Wednefday morning, about two 
o’cleck, a terrible fire broke out at a houfe 
of ill fame, the bottom of Virginia-ftreet, 
Ratcliffe-highway, which entirely con- 
fumed the Jame, and nine or ten others 
adjoining. Fiye people are fuppofed to 
have perithed by the flames. The captain 
of a coatting veffel, three women of the 

3 town, 
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town, and another perfon, are miffing ; 
one gentleman, a captain, whofe foot 
flipped off a ladder, fell into the ftreet, 
and died yefterday morning in confe- 
quence ; another lies without hopes of re- 
covery. Too much praifé cannot be given 
t» Thomas Coxhead, efq. for his great 
exertions in affifting at the fire; the whole 
of his ftables were burnt down. 


May tr. 

The herbage of lady Chappel Banks, 
near Morpeth, in Northumberland, has 
by fome means been fet on fire, which has 
continued to fpread for fome days paft. It 
has communicated to an adjoining wood, 
belonging to the duke of Portland, and 
many valuable trees are already deftroyed. 
The flames ftill coniinue to rage; and, 
from the prefent dry weather and high 
winds, apprehenfions are formed of its 
deftroying a great pert of the beautiful 
woods adjoining. 

May 2. 

On Monday, in the court of king’s- 
bench, Mr. Fox obtained a verdié for 
195]. the amount of daynages futtained by 
him in defending himfelf againft the pe- 
tition of Mr. John Horne Tooke, com- 
plaining of an undue eletion and return 
for Weitminfter, which petition a com- 
mittee of the houfe of commons pro- 
nounced frivolous and vexatious. 

St. James’, May 2. This day, the 
Baron de Nolcken, envoy extraordinary 
and minifter plenipotentiary from the court 
of Stockholm, had a private audience of 
his majefty, to notify the death of the late 
king of Sweden, and the acceffion of the 
prefent king, Guftavus Adoiphus. 

And afterward, Monf. de Chauvelin, 
minitier-plenipotentiary from the court of 
France, had his firft private audience of 
his majefty to deliver his credentials 
Lond. Gaz. 

St. James’, May 3. This day, Monf, 
de Chauvelin, minifter plenipotentiary 
from the court of France, had his firtt 
private audience of her majelty.— 1d. 

May 7. 

A late ball given by lord Courteney, coft 
6oco guineas. He had among other rari- 
ties 1000 peaches, at a guinea each— 1009 
pottles of cherries, at five fhillings each—— 
roco pottles of ftrawberries, at five thil- 
lings each; and every other article in the 
{anie proportion. 

May 3. 

An error is ditcovered by the marine 
furveyor of the admiralty, in the latitude 
of the Iflands of Scilly. ‘The true lati- 
tude cf the Light-houte on St. Agnes is 

6 


found to be 49 deg. 53 min. 47 fec. north ; 
and that of Pednathius Head, 49 deg. 52 
min. 2 fec. north. 

May 9. 

In the court of common-pleas, on 
Tuefday, in the caufe, Grant againft fir 
Charles Gould, Mr. ferjeant Marthall 
moved the court, for a prohibition to ftop 
the execution of the fentence of a general 
court martial lately held at Chatham, 
whereby the plaintiff was adjudged to re- 
ceive one thoufand lafhes. A rule to thew 
caufe was granted. This cafe involves 
in it queftions of great conftitutional im- 
portance. 

The fame day, the court of king's 
bench refufed a new trial in the cafe of 
Duberley again{t general Gunning. They 
faid, though great levity and impropriety 
had appeared on the part of the plaintiff, 
that did not take away the ground of 
action—and as the damages were the pe- 
culiar province of the jury, the court 
would not grant a new trial on the ground 
of their bemg exceffive. 

Dublin, May 5. Laft Wednefday, 
bills of indi€tment were found by the 
quarter-feffions grand jury of the city, 
againft Jofeph Knight, the perfon who 
arrefted Mr. Tandy, on Monday the 13th 
of April lait, purfuant to, and in virtue 
of a proclamation iffued for apprehending 
that gentleman, by the lord-lieutenant 
and privy-council. Inconfequence of this 
proceeding, the validity of a proclamation, 
fuch as the abovementioned, will be tried 
in a few days by a jury of Dublin citi- 
zens. 

Wednefday laft, the attorney-general 
moved, in the court of king’s-bench, on 
the part of the king, at the profecution of 
John Toler, efq. his majetty’s {folicitor- 
general, that the clerk of the crown may 
be at liberty to fend up a bill of indiét- 
ment to the prefent city grand jury, 
againft James Napper Tandy, efq. for 
fending a challenge to the faid John Toler, 
efq. his majefty’s iclicitor-general ; wher 
the court ruled it,—de it fo. 

May 11. 

An attempt was made on Wednefday 
night, to fire the houfe of commons, 
which was happily rendered abortive by 
the diligence of the watchman of the houfe. 
Between eight and nine o'clock in the 
evening, a confiderable quantity of fmoke 
was obferved to iffue from a privy, on the 
right-hand fide of the lobby, direétly un- 
der the offices for the clerks. The watch- 
man communicated his fufpicions of fire 
to Mr. Bellamy, the houte-keeper, who 
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immediately proceeded to fearch, and 
found, in a {mall clofet, above the privy, 
made for the purpofe of turning on water 
to the clofets above ftairs, a pair of old 
breeches, containing combuftibles, on fire, 
and in part confumed ; a hole was made 
in the ceiling above the fire ; and had not 
the difcovery been made, a few minutes 
would have given fuccefs to the attempt. 

Mr. Bellamy on the difcovery, fent 
word to fir Peter Burrell, and to the fer- 
jeant at arms, who immediately ordered a 
fearch to be made into the other parts of 
the houfe, and into the building in Weit- 
minfter-hall ; but nothing further was 
difcovered. After all, whether this was 
areal attempt to fet fire to the houfe of 
commons, or a plan contrived for the op- 
portunity of difplaying an extraordinary 
degree of attention and affiduity, is a 
queftion with many ; it being impoffible 
to find out any objeét that an‘ incendiary 
could have in view, by the deftruétion of 
this vait and venerable pile. 

May 14. 

On Thurfday, the anniverfary fermon 
and performance for the benefit of the 
corporation of the fons of the clergy, was 
held at St. Paul’s cathedral, before the 
lord-mayor, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
&c. The performance confifted of Han- 
del’s Overture to Either, the Dettingen 
Te Deum, the Grand Coronation An- 
them, and an Anthem by Dr. Boyce. 
The band was conduéted by Dr. Hayes 
and led by Mr. Shaw. The verfe parts 
were done by the gentlemen of the choir. 
The band confifted of the members of the 
Royal Society of Muficians. This per- 
formance was better attended than for fe- 
yeral years patt. 

Colleétion at St Paul’s on 

Tuefday, the 8th inft. 112 3 6 
Ditto, on Thurfday the roth, 215 13 6 
Ditto, at Merchant Taylors’ 





Hall, ditto - - 532 19 0 
B60 16 o 


May 17. 

On Tuefday, about noon, a dreadful 
fire broke out at Barton Stacey, near 
Winchefter, Some people being at work 
in Mr. Moody’s fhop, {mith and edge- 
tool-maker, a large ttake of red hot iron 
flew out of the thop window, and falling 
on fome dry litter near a cucumber-bed, 
fet it inftantly on fire. This communi- 
cating to an adjoining mill-houfe, covered 


with thatch, where a horfe was at work, ° 


the whole in a few minutes was in flames. 
Every exertion was ufed to extricate the 


horfe, but in vain. The poor animal, 
irritated by flakes of fire falling continually 
round him, and frightened by the flames, 
was in fo dreadful a {tate of agitation, that 
he flew round with fuch impetuofity, that 
it was impoffible to releafe him, and he 
was burnt to afhes. 

Thefe premifes being fituated at the 
northern extremity of the parifh, the wind 
high, and blowing in a direét line with 
the ftreet, carried the thatch: from one 
houfe to another, till the whole village 
was in flames ! 

At one inftant twenty-feven houfes, 
thirteen barns, ten ftables, feveral grana- 
ries, and four ricks of capital wheat, were 
in flames. A great number of waggons, 
carts, threfhed and unthrefhed corn, twen- 
ty-eight pigs, a great quantity of poultry, 
and all the furniture and entire property of 
great numbers of poor people, were burnt, 
who are reduced to the moft deplorable 
circumftances, and to the utmoft penury. 

Happening in the middle of the day, 
only one life was loft, and that through 
obftinacy. Farmer Friend, at the advanced 
age of fixty, perifhed in going up ftairs 
after his money. He was fuppofed to 
have about four hundred guineas in a cof- 
fer, which he faid he was determined to 
fave, or perifh in the attempt, which was 
unhappily his fate. 

Two engines, one from Winchefter, 
and another from Whitchurch, came to 
the affittance of the fufferers, but not in 
time to prevent the ravages of the fire, 
which completed its devattation in little 
more than two hours. About eight or 
ten houfes remained uninjured, among 
which are the parfonage hor‘e, the farm 
houfe occupied by Mr. Courtney, and 
fome cottages which ftood out of the line 
of the wind. The principal lofs is fuf- 
tained by Mr. Courtney, and we are forry 
to hear that a very fmall part of the pro- 
perty deftroyed was infured. 

The dean and chapter of Winchefter 
have generoufly fent 20]. and a quantity 
of bread, for the prefent relief of the un- 
fortunate fufferers, who were obliged to 
take fhelter in the church. Jofhua Ire- 
monger, efq. of Wherwell, and feveral 
other gentlemen, have alfo humanely ex- 
tended their aflittance toward their umme- 
diate neceflities. 

May 18. 

In the houfe of lords, this day, the 
grand queftion, whether, in cafes of libel, 
the juries were judges of the /aw as well 
as of the faé?, was determined in the af- 
firrgative by a majority of 25. 

3.D 2 May 
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M AY 20. 

Nottingham, May 17. Saturday even- 
img lati, a rict commenced here, on ac- 
count of the high price of butcher's meat. 
A large b. dy of the lower clafs of people 
aflembied in the ma:ket-place, and after 
manitelting fymptoms of riot, by loud 
huzzas and much dilturbance, entered the 
Shambles, which, in a fhort time, they 
cleared of ali the meat, as well as ail the 
utenils belonging to the butchers; and 
feme of them were {fo improvident as to 
leave their books behind them, thefe, gene- 
rally, went to wreck in the contufion. } he 
doors, fhutters, fire- places, &c. were alfo 
broken down, and the broken wood col- 
lested to muke a fire in the market place ; 
but the mayor, calling in the military, 
{{ome troops of the fixth regiment of dra- 
goons lying at this time in the town) and 
prudently addreffing the mob, he prevailed 
upon them to depart, having firit affured 
them, that, if they ftill perfitted, he would 
make ule of the power which the law had 
entrufted to him.—Some pieces were fired 
by the foldiers, but we do not hear of any 
perfon bemg wounded. 

Sunday morning a great number.of peo- 
ple aflembled again, and feemed to threa- 
ten a further riots the mayor himfelf went 
among them, endeavouring to diffuade 
hem from any more diforders ; and one 
or two butchers fetting up a ftall in the 
miarke'-place, and offering their meat at 
reduced prices, the peace of the town was 
reftored. 

On Monday afternoon the people af- 
fembled again, and their threats feenied 
chicfly diveéted againft the matter thoe- 
makers ; it being confidently affer:ed here, 
that men’s fhoes are fold at two fhillings a 
pair lefs at fome other pluces than in Not- 
tingham, and women’s in proportion. — 
However, throug! the vigilance of the m1- 
giftrates, affifted by the military, the mob 
were difperie without any material da- 
mage. 

May 22. 

The difcharge of the Effex Fine was 
in comfequence «f the grievance being re- 
medied for which the fine was impoled ; 
as appras by the affiiavit of Kichard 
Mu'iman Trench Chiwell, eq. thating, 
s¢ That he is an inhabitant and a confide 
sab'e frecholde in the county of Etfex, and 
alfoan aéting iuftice of the peace ior that 
county; and that fince the impofng of 
fuch tine, two fufficient rooms have been 
made and fet apart tn the goal, one tor the 
male the other for the f:male prifoners who 
are fick, ond that fuch rooms continue Lt 
apart for fuch purpofts.” Upon the acad- 


ing of which, and upon the motion of 
council, praying that fuch fine might be 
difcharged; and Mr. attorney general 
appearing at the time, and confenting 
thereto, the court of exchequer, in con- 
fideration thereof, ordered the fame to be 
difcharged. 
May 24. 

When the mail left Birmingham on 
Menday noon, that town was in very great 
confulion. One of the Oxford blues hav- 
ing died in confequence of wounds he re- 
ceived in a houfe of ill fame, the populace 
had fworn the deitruétion of afl fuch houfes, 
On Friday, Saturday, and Sunday night, 
they broke the windows of fome of them ; 
and on Monday morning they entered them 
all in different parties, deftroyed every ar- 
ticle of furniture, tore down the wain{cot- 
ing, &c. On Sunday night the magif- 
trates read the riot at, and were, with the 
troops (the Oxford blues,) parading the 
ftreets great part of the night. Monday 
morning the troops were again affembled, 
and though they had not aéted offenfively 
when the mail was difpatched, it was very 
much feared that there was then no other 
alternative toward the reftoration of peace, 
than that of ordering the foldiers to ufe 
their fire-arms. The rage of the mob has 
hitherto been only directed againft houles 
of ill fame. Seven houfes, it appears, 
have been completely gutted, and the prin- 
cipal part of the furniture deftroyed. The 
windows of many others have been broken, 
and fome other damage done to them. 

By accounts received yetterday from Bir- 
mingham, we are glad to announce, that 
tranquillity is again eftablifhed there. The 
magiftrates having been reinforced on 
Monday afternoon with three additional 
troops of the Oxford blues, they ditpatch- 
ed them in eyery dire&tion to clear the 
ftreets. The mobs had previoufly been 
verv outrageous, pelting the foldiers, con- 
ftables, &c. with ftones and brickbats ; 
the troops, however, gallopped through 
the ftreets in a very formidable manner, pur- 
fuing the rioters through all the narrow 
avenues, and taking many prifoners, whom 
they lodged in the dungeon, which was 
guarded by a party of foldiers. ‘This had 
the defired effect, all was quiet at night 
and on Tuefday. Confiderable praife is 
due to the magittrates, foldigrs, and peace 
officers for their a&tivity. 

May 25. 

A proclamation was this day publifhed, 
forbidding all perfons from taking out any 
commiffion at fea from any foreign prince 
or ftate, againft any other foreign prince 
or {tate now in amity with his majefty. 

The 
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The fame day, in the houfe of com- 
mons, an addrefs was voted. (after along 
debate, but without a divifion) to his 
majetty, thanking him for his paternal 
goodnefs, in iffuimg out the late procla- 
mation againft all feditious meetings and 
libels, and expreffive of their unalterable 
attachment to our prefent happy conititu- 
tion. 

May 26. 

Yefterday a court of common-council 
was held at Guildhall, prefent the lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and a number of com- 
moners, when Mr. Sutherland, in a 
fhort fpeech, introduced a motion, ¢ That 
an humble and loyal addrefs be prefented 
to his maiefty, thanking his majefty for 
his gracious care for the fafety and pro- 
fperity of his faithful fubje&ts, by iffuing 
the late proclamation agajn{t feditious 
meetings and publications.’ 

Several gentlemen, who highly approved 
of the meature, wifhed that a court might 
be called on purpofe ; but after feveral ar- 
gumeats to thew the propriety of adopting 
the addrefs at this moment, they ac- 
quiefced, and the motion was feconded and 
wnanimoully agreed to. 

A committee was appointed to draw up 
an addrefs, which was accordingly done, 
full of the moft lively and impreffive ideas 
of the pleffings enjoyed under our happy 
conftitution, and pledging the court to ule 
every endeavour to give effect to the ex- 
ertions of government to fuppre(s all f{pe- 
culative and impratticable theories which 
threaten the peace of the country. 

The fheriffs were ordered to attend the 
king, to know when the court may prefent 
the fame; which they accordingly did, 
when his majefty appointed Wednefday 
next. : 


BIRTH. 


T HE lady of the hon. Lewis Watfon, 
a fon. 


MARRIAGES. 
GAmuel Brown, jun. efq. to mifs Thur- 


low. 

Lord Audley, to Mrs. Moorhoufe. 

Rev. fir William Henry Clarke, bart. 
to mifs Cartwright, daughter of the late 
Thomas Cartwright, efq. of Aynho, in 
Northamptonfhire. 

Hon. John Thomas Capel, fon of the 
earl of Effex, to lady Carolina Paget, 
daughter of the earl of Uxbridge. 

Lawrence Palk, efq. to lady Elizabeth 


Vaughan, 


DEATHS, 

Ohn earl of Mayo. 

Dr. Wilfon, bithop of Briftol, 
George marquis of Annandale. 
William Weddell, efq. M. P. 

John ear] of Sandwich. 

The Infant fon and heir of lord Stop, 
ford. 

Sir Noah Thomas, knt. F. R. S. phy- 
fic'an in ordinary to his maijefty. 

The hon. lady Frances Holt, youngeft 
daughter to the late, and filter to the pre- 
fent earl of Aldborough. 

George Brydges lord Rodney, admiral 
of the white, and vice admiral of Great 
Britain. 

PROMOTIONS. 
MAier-general Ralph Abercrombie— 
Colonel of the 6th regiment of foot, 

Major-general O'Hara— Licutenant, 
governor of Gibraltar. 

Lord Macartney-=a privy-counfcllor. 

Lord Robert Stephen Fitzgerald —Mi-~ 
nifter-plenipotentiary to the Swifs Can~ 
tons. 

Jofeph lord Milton—Vifcount Milton 
and earl of Dorchefter. 

Lord Macartney—Ambaffador extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary to the em- 
peror of China. 

Sir George Leonard Staunton, bart.— 
Secretary of embafly to the emperor of 
China. 


PREFERMENTS. 
REY Thomas’ Jackfon, D. D.—Ca- 
non refidentiary of St. Paul's. 
Rev. Dr. Spencer Madan—bithop of 
Briitol. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTtTr. 
APRIL 28. 
C Onftantine M‘Guire, of Fore-ftreet, 
merchant. 

John Hail, of Tower-ftreet, hatter. 

Ifaac Sequeira the younger, of Great 
Prefcot-ftreet, _Goodman’s-fields, mer- 
chant. 

William Lane, of Oxendon-ftreet, tay- 
lor. 
Jofhza Brook, of Aldmondbury, in 
Yorkihire, merchant. 

Henry Tucker, of Market-ftreet, St. 
James’, grocer. 

Henry Mears, of Wapping, dealer. 

William Worthington, and George 
Swift, of Manchefter, fuftian-manufac~ 
turers and copartners. 

Daniel Mathifon, and James Pattefon, 
of Manchefter, ftonemafons and copart- 


ners. 
Robert 
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Robert Fox, of Deal, in Kent, vint- 
ner. 


May 1. 

Thomas Spare, of the New City Cham- 
bers, London, broker. 

Ifaac Mazengarb, of Billericay, in Ef- 
fex, innholder. 

Peter Hopwood, of Lambeth, in Surry, 
eorn-dealer. 

William Bell, of Air-ftrect, Piccadilly, 

rfumer. 

William Athby, of Northampton, fad- 


er. 

John Rondeau, of Savage-gardens, 
cornfaétor. 

William Ogle, of Newcaftle-upon- 
Tyne, f{pirit-merchant. 

John Sims, of Forfbrook, in Stafford- 
fhire, fifhman. 

: May s. 

Jofeph Hillman the younger, of Exeter, 
fuller. 

Jacob Wolfe, of Falmouth, in Corn- 
wall, mariner. 

Charles Pafley, of Highbury-place, 
Tflington, merchant. 

Elias Biffon, and Nicholas Effard Ro- 
binfon, of Cornhill, wholefale linen- 
drapers and copartners. 

May 8. 

John Morris, of Gofwell-ftreet, brewer. 

Jofeph Hopkinfon, of Nottingham, filk- 
aivaier. 

William Duckett, of Slaughtenford, in 
Wilthhire, paper-maker. 

Jofeph Hillman the younger, of Exeter, 
fuller. 

William Smith, of Whitechapel, baker. 

John Campbell the younger, of Crofs- 
Jane, St. Mary at Hill, fhip-broker. 

Thomas Benneworth, of Little Alie- 
ftreet, Goodman’s-fields, feedfman. 

May 12. 

John Cracknell, and John Venable, of 
Nightingale-lane, Eaft-{mithfield, hatters 
and copartners. 

Robert Clarke, of St. John the Evan- 
geliftt, Weitminfter, bricklayer. 

John Peter De Belly, of Leicefter-@reet, 
Leicefter-fields, watch-maker. 

James Richardfon, of Somerfet-ftreet, 
Whitechapel, cheefemonger. 

John Dixon, of Exeter, grocer. 

John Cartledge, of Halifax, in York- 
fhire, pot-maker. 

William Heole, of Manchefter, taylor. 

John Brown, of Merthyr Tydvill, in 

lamorganfhire, draper. 
May 15. 

George Grove, of Worcefter, inn- 

holder, 


Gravely Hurft, of Bedford-ftreet, Co- 
vent-garden, hardwareman. 

Matthias Wilkes, of London, mer- 
chant. 

George Carpenter, of Coggefhall, in 
Effex, draper. 

May 19. 

James King, of Horfe-fhoe-alley, Moore 
fields, weaver. 

John Ward, of Tooley-ftreet, grocer. 

William Eyre, of Bermondfey-ftreet, 
felt-maker. 

John Dixon and William Jeffery Dixon, 
of Exeter, merchants and partners. 

John Wright and Jonathan Wright, of 
Lime-ftreet, wine-merchants and partners. 

John Buchanan and George Buchanan, 
of Carlifle, Cumberland, merchants and 
partners. 

May 22. 

Robert Griffith Jones, and Chriftopher 
Hinde, of Wapping, provifion-merchanis 
and copartners. 

James Beck, of Battle-bridge, South- 
wark, wine-merchant. 

George Ellis Prick, of Heddon-court, 
Sw:llow-ftreet, cordwainer. 

John Francis, of Loughborough, in 
Leicefterfhire, innholder. 

Jonathan Chawner, of Uttoxeter, in 
Staffordfhire, tanner. 

May 26. 

Thomas Hudfon, of Liverpool, coach- 
maker. 

James Tomlinfon, of Glamford Briggs, 
in Lincolnfhire, breeches-maker. 

Thomas Baynham, of Briftol, grocer, 

James Hilton, of Salford, in Lancafter, 
coiton-twilt-fizer. 

Thomas Lloyd, of Chirk, in Denbigh, 
dealer. 

John Timmings, of Steward-ftreet, 
Spital-fields, filk-broker. 

a Smart, of Butcher-row, button - 
feller. 

Maurice Jones, of Chirk, in Denbig!:, 
grocer. 

John Harris, Edward Lowe, Thomas 
Gafkill, and Henry Lowe, of Cannon- 
ftreet, feltmongers and copartners. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Biber Shipiey’s Works, 2 vol. 8vo. 
128. 
Points in Law and Equity, concerning 
Tradeand Commerce, 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 
Smith’s Eulogy on Dr. Franklin, 1s. 
Monhoddo’s Origin ef Language, vol. 
6, 6s. boards. 
Newton’s Duty of Parith Officers, 8vo. 
3s. fewed, 
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Sketch of the Rights of Boys and Girls, 
rs. 6d. 

Nifbett’s Scripture Doétrine concerning 
the coming of Chrift, part 1, 2s. 6d. 

Buchan’s (Earl of ) Specimen of a 
Biographical Hiftory of Scotland, 8vo. 
5s. boards. 

Botanic Garden, a Poem, part 1, 11. 
1s. boards. 

May’s Effay on Pulmonary Confump- 
tions, 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Doubtful Marriage, 3 vol. gs. 

Hawker’s Sermons on the Divinity of 
Chrift, 8vo. 6s. - 

The Barrifter, or Striftures on Educa- 
tion proper for the Bar, 2 vol. 12mo. 


Se 
: Life of Jane de St. Remy de Valois, 
heretofore Countefs de la Motte, 2 vol. 
Svo. 15S. 

Taprell’s Leétures on the Lord's Prayer, 
Svo. 6s. 

Odes of Importance, &c. by P. Pin- 
dar, 36. 

Faulkner’s Rights of Man invaded, an 
Expofition of the Tyranny of our India 
Governments, 28. : 

Works of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, 3 vol. 4to. 31. 12s. 

White's Analyfis of the London Phar- 
macopeia, fmall 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Flechere’s Pofthumous Pieces, by Horne, 
1zmo. 38s. 6d. 

Matkelyne’s Anfwer to Mudge’s Nar- 
rative, 3s. 

Douglas’ Diftourfes on the Influence of 
the Chriftian Religion in Civil Society, 
Svo. §s. 

Lucas’ Inquiry into the prefent State of 
Parochial Regifters, &c. 2s. 6d. 

Stritures on the Woollen Manufactory, 
and the Introduétion of Machines, 2s. 

Rights of a Free People, 8vo. 5s. 

Peart’s Effay on the Foatantias of Mat- 
ter, 8vo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

_ Simpfon’s Obfervations on Cold Bath- 
ing, 1S. 

Eveleigh’s Sermons, at Bampton’s Lec- 
ture, 8vo. 6s. 

Gerrard's Siglarium Romanum, 4to. 


1]. 45. 

Phillips’ General Hiftory of Inland Na- 
Vigations, gto. 11. 4s. 

Hiftory of the Boroughs of Great Bri- 
tain, 3 vol. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Henry's Treatife on Baptifin, by Ro- 
bins, 12mo. 3s. 

Barrow’s Defcription of Mathematical 
Drawing Inftruments, 33. 

Renwick’s Inquiry into the Nature and 
Caufe of Sicknels in Ships of War, 


as.6d, 


AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
May 12, 1792. 


By the Standard Winchefter Buthel J 
Eight Gallons. 

Wheat. Rye. Bar. Oats. Bes. 

5. d.[se d.fse d.Js. dus. de 

London 4 713 3 3f2 a 5 


INLAND COUNTIES. 


Middlefex 3 
Surry 
Hertford 
Bedford 
Huntingdon 
Northampton - 
Rutland 
Leicefter 
Nottingham 
Derby 
Stafford 
Salop 
Hereford 
Worcefier 
Warwick 
Wilts 

Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Brecon 
Montgomery 
Radnor 


MARITI 


Effex 

Kent 
Suffex 
Suffolk 
Cambridge 
Norfolk 
Lincola 
York 
Durham 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Weftmorland 
Lancafter 
Chetter 
Flint 
Denbigh 
Angletca 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan 
Gioucefter 
Somertfet 
Menmouth 
Devon 
Cornwall 
Dorfet 
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